™ FOR THE FINEST IN 


You can look further but you can't “buy better” than £ OU M EN 


PORTER. Long time pioneers in the design and manu- 
facture of top quality, long enduring gym equipment, 


PORTER is a solid choice in thousands of schools, 
universities, clubs, and institutions. 


Why not give your next gymnasium equipment 
requirements the PORTER treatment? 


PORTER’S LINE OF GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE BUT IT IS ALSO AUTHENTIC 


e Basketball Backstops e Stall Bars Vaulting Horses 

e Corrective Equipment e Parallel Bars e Vaulting Bucks 

e Chest Machines e Horizontal Bars e Jump Standards 

e Climbing Ropes e Spring Boards e Mats and Mat Trucks 
e Anthropometric Equipment e Rowing Machines e Game Standards 


Nearly a Century f Luality Manufuctaring 
selection and installation of THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


every kind of gymnasium or OTTAWA + ILLINOIS 
corrective equipment. 


PORTER engineers are always 
available for assistance in the 


BUILDERS OF GYMNASIUM, PLAYGROUND AND BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
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Ft. Multi-Purpose Construction and 


Standard 


only 8 Lbs. ALUMINUM AN PERFORMANCE 


BIG ILLUSTRATED far greater’ 


|| LEATHERCRAFT sre an 


Eyebolts 


CATALOG 


Plat: Official specifications 
ae lbs, \ Lightweight There is no finer source of materials for Leather- 
craft projects of all kinds . . . easy-to-assemble 
/ Easy to instail and move kits to enable beginners to make billfolds, 
/ No maintenance gloves, purses, belts and other attractive items 
Leathercraft tools, ies, li ond 
instruction books. 


ATTENTION PLAYGROUND 
BASKETBALL AND SWIMMING 
STEEL CHAIN METALCRA FT POOL EQUIPMENT 


NETS Here is a hensi AT d catalog The wise choice of experienced 


3 Years Guarantee! from which you can make your selection of buyers for nearly half a century. 

aluminum and in sheets and s s for 

outdoors or indoors heme WRITE FOR LITERATURE 

: foil for metal tooling; kilns, colors and kits 

Also Featuring Jayfro’s Custom Built for metal g; i books, tools —— 
and ies for talcraft of all kinds. 


New and Improved! 


PADDLE TETHERBALL SETS SEND TODAY FOR EITHER pe yw we 
Revolutionary and Exciting New! OR BOTH FREE CATALOGS AMERICAN 


with “RUBBER CUSHIONED” DISCS J. C. LARSON CO. ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
T MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
820 TRIPP AVE., DEPT. 6205 MAYGHOUND, 
Dept. RC, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. CHICAGO 24 ILLINOIS 


You'll find exciting ideas for 


* CHILDREN’S CRAFTS 


Valentines, Easter Eggs 


* ITALIAN STREET FAIR 


SPRING FLOWERS TO MAKE 


face units snap-lock 
rigidly together to fit 


any space or provide * “WHAT'S MY NAME” PARTY 


capacity required 


% ORIENTAL PARTY TRIM 
* DO-IT-YOURSELF CRAFTS 


“Here’s An Idea” 


The Spring edition of ‘‘Here’s An Idea” ONLY 50¢ WHERE YOU BUY DENNISON 
| — published by Dennison — is full of CREPE PAPER OR MAIL THIS COUPON 

COAT and HAT RACKS \ wonderful things to do and things to 
Style D.F. 4-40, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) | ake - i ing : DENNISON, Dept. N-189 
is 4 ft. 2 in. long: holds 40 coats and hats; goes make from brightening a hall to deco- 3 H oan et F ingh M 
wherever needed on large. ball-bearing-swivel | rating an Easter egg. You'll! find ideas 00 How Street, Framingham, Mass. 
casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on | 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy for lampshades, picture frames, parties, I enclose 50¢. Please send me the Spring 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart iti “ 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — window decorations, showers, gift wraps, edition of “Here's An Iden. 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft. units avail- s Lo : 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip. | favors ts of full-color pictures — 
ment for every church, school, commercial, | aev 77 ; 
industrial and institutional need clear, easy-to-follow instructions. 


Write for Bulletin CK-515 


PETERSON CO. Dennison 


b hicago 9, Illinois 
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Affiliate Membership 


Affiliate membership in the National 
Recreation Association is open to all non- 
profit and public organizations 
whose function is wholly or primarily the 
provision or promotion of recreation serv- 
ices or which include recreation as an im- 
portant part of their total program and 
whose cooperation in the work of the asso- 
ciation would in the opinion of the asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors, further the 
ends of the national recreation movement. 


private 


Active Associate Membership 

Active in the 
National R ti ion is open to 
all individuals who are actively engaged 
on a« full-time or part-time employed basis 
or as volunteers in a nonprofit private or 
public recreation organization and whose 
cooperation in the work of the association 
would, in the opinion of the association's 
Board of Directors, further the ends of the 
national recreation movement. 


associate membership 
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Contributors 


The continuation of the work of the 
National Recreation Association from year 
to year is made possible by the splendid 
cooperation of several hundred volunteer 
sponsors throughout the country, and the 
generous contributions of thousands of sup- 
porters of this movement to bring health, 
happiness and creative living to the boys 
and girls and the men and women of 
America. If you would like to join in the 
support of this movement, you may send 
your contribution direct to the association. 


The National Recreation Assoc 
wide, nonprofit, nonpolitical and 
organization, established in 1906 


voluntary contributions, and dedicated to the serv- 
ice of all recreation executives, leaders and agen- 


iation is a nation- 
nonsectarian civic 


and supported by that every person 


cies, public and private, to the end that every child 
in America shall have a place to play in safety and 


in America, young and old, shall 


have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy- 
ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


For further information regarding the association’s services and membership, please write to the 
Executive Director, National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 
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TIME MOVES INTO THE FUTURE. Children 
watch the time clock in the Hall of Geology at the 
Museum of Science in Humboldt Park, Buffalo, 
New York. Each tick equals a million years. Photo 
reprinted from Hobbies, through courtesy of Mrs. 
Verne L. Simril of Williamsville, New York, an 
amateur photographer who won a $1,000 award for 
another snapshot, and courtesy of Miss Emily H. 
Zurbrick, Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 


Next Month 


An excellent article on adolescence by Helen 
Rapp, one on “Family Recreation—Foe of Juvenile 
Delinquency” by Charles A. Bucher, suggestions 
for your February parties and for your annual meet- 
ing. The editorial by Sherwood Gates, taken from 
his address to volunteers of the Cooperative Com- 
munity Exchange Project group, is an excellent 
presentation of his concept of “The ‘Why’ of Rec- 


reation. 
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Otto Tod Mallery 


(i Top MALtery died on December 16 in his seventy- 
sixth year. He was struck by a car while taking an 
evening stroll near his home in Philadelphia. Here ended 
a life of splendid service to his fellow man. Mr. Mallery 
was a creative thinker and a pioneer. While recreation was 
closest to his heart, he was a man of many interests. He 
was interested in and ready to do something about immedi- 
ate, local problems but he was equally concerned with prob- 
lems around the world. He gave generously of his time and 
his substance at the local, national and international levels. 

As the late Howard Braucher, executive secretary and 
president of the National Recreation Association for many 
years, once said: “Otto Mallery has been one of the great 
leaders in the recreation movement nationally and locally 
in Philadelphia. In his own life he has embodied the rec- 
reation spirit, and he has been supremely gifted in inter- 
preting it to others. It is on the farseeing, statesmanlike, 
devoted, missionary spirit of persons like Otto Mallery that 
the National Recreation Association and the movement ‘as 
a whole have been built.” 

Mr. Mallery was a charter member of the Philadelphia 
Playgrounds Association which later became the Philadel- 
phia Recreation Association, one of the oldest active private 
agencies in the recreation field having been formed just 
six months after the National Recreation Association was 
established. From 1907 to 1948 he served the Philadelphia 
group actively, first as treasurer, then for many years as 
president and since 1948 as chairman emeritus. In 1908 
Mr. Mallery became the president of the Philadelphia Rec- 
reation Commission, the first great stride toward making 
recreation a municipal responsibility. At a luncheon in 
Philadelphia on November 30, 1956, he was presented with 
an official award by the City of Philadelphia, It paid tribute 
to him as the Father of Recreation in Philadelphia, a term 
which has been applied to him on many occasions. 

After serving four years on the Council of the Playground 
Association of America, which later became the National 
Recreation Association, Mr. Mallery was elected in 1912 to 
the Board, upon which he served for the remainder of his 
life. Thus he gave to this Association forty-eight years of 
untiring service. Since 1951 he has served as chairman. 

To Mr. Mallery goes the distinction of being the prime 
mover in establishing the International Recreation Associa- 
tion which was created at the International Recreation Con- 
gress in Philadelphia last October. He was a charter mem- 
ber of its Board. He was active at the National Recreation 
Congresses, including the International Recreation Con- 
gress, being always ready to help. 

Many public honors came to Mr. Mallery and these were 


1880 - 1956 


accepted with deference and humility, and shared with 
others with whom he was associated. Mr. Mallery’s many 
official connections with government and private groups are 
outlined in Who’s Who in America. Among these, he was 
formerly senior business specialist of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. He served in 1937 as economic 
advisor to the United States delegation to the International 
Labor Office, and later as consultant to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and as a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the National Youth Administration. For 
several years he served on the Pennsylvania State Planning 
Board. He was also a member of the Philadelphia City 
Charter Committee which was instrumental in paving the 
way for the splendid recreation system there. 

Books written by Mr. Mallery include Economic Union 
and Durable Peace, 1943 and More Than Conquerors, 1947. 
A major article, “Economic Union and Enduring Peace,” 
was written for the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, of which organization he served 
as trustee. He was also founder and chairman of the Inter- 
dependence Council, with operations in forty-nine nations. 
The council is dedicated to bringing people of various na- 
tions together on the basis of those things upon which they 
can agree. It perfected a “Declaration of Interdependence” 
which was acted upon in the Philadelphia room where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. 

Graduating from Princeton University in 1902, Mr. Mal- 
lery took graduate work at the University of Pennsylvania 
and Columbia University. Always interested in music, he 
played the bass viol in the family chamber music ensemble 


in which his wife and four children were the principal par- 


ticipants. At a Recreation Congress in Atlantic City, Peter 
Dykema, music specialist, undertook to form a brass band 
composed of Congress delegates who had never touched 
their respective instruments before. Mr. Dykema quickly 
demonstrated the rudiments of these instruments, held re- 
hearsals and then directed two numbers performed by the 
group at one of the later sessions of the Congress. It was 
characteristic of Mr. Mallery that he participated in this 
activity with great enthusiasm playing the trombone. 

The recreation spirit was an inseparable part of Otto 
Mallery and he was one of its most gifted lay interpreters. 
Furnishing by his own life an example of outstanding vol- 
unteer lay leadership, he wrote in his editorial in the Golden 
Anniversary Issue of RECREATION last June, “The ultimate 
strength of the National Recreation Association lies in the 
devotion and civic spirit of thousands of lay men and women 
on boards, committees, and foundations who steadily hold 
the line and keep advancing it.” @ 
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100,000 


COLLEGES EACH VEAR SPECIFY 


— Selected RONALD Books . 


— 


PRINCIPLES OF RECREATION 


John L. Hutchinson, Columbia Uni- 
versity. This widely used textbook pro- 
vides a fundamental treatment of rec- 
reation which clarifies the basic con- 
cepts underlying the organization of 


THE THEORY OF PLAY 


Elmer D. Mitchell, University of 
Vichigan; and Bernard S. Mason. 
Fully covers the history of the play 
movement, the theory of play, the role 


leisure activity. Discusses the respon- 
sibilities and functions of the recreation 
profession, and its cultural significance. 


310 pp. $3.75 


of play in modern life. Analyzes today’s 
problems of administration and organi- 
zation. Revised edition of a pioneering 


textbook. 542 pp. $4.75 


@ 2nd Edition—Just Published! 
FOLK DANCING in High School and College 


Grace I. Fox, Florida State Univer- 
sity; and Kathleen Gruppe Merrill, 
University of Miami. An exciting group 
of nineteen foreign dances and eight 
\merican square dances. Each includes 


SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY 


step-by-step directions for presenting 
the dance, and simply arranged musical 
scores for piano accompaniment. 25 
ills., 20 musical scores, 90 pp. 84 x 11. 

$3.50 


— and How to Teach and Call Them 


Richard Kraus, Columbia University. 
This widely-used book contains direc- 


cle play parties, couple dances, and 
long-ways. Instructions for teaching ice 


tions for teaching and calling 15 ’sing- breakers and mixers. 52 ills., 3] musi- 
ing squares; 26 patter squares; 14 cir- cal scores, 130 pp. 6% x 10. $3.25 


Dorothy La Salle, Hayne State Uni- 
versity. A popular collection of music 
fundamentals, music characterizations, 
singing games, and folk dances. In- 
cludes an alphabetical listing of rhy- 


RHYTHMS AND DANCES for Elementary Schools 


thms and dances, and a glossary of 


dance steps, terms, and formations. 
Rev. Ed. 27 ills., 
201 pp. 6% x 10. 


124 musical scores, 


$4.25 


THE RHYTHM OF THE REDMAN 


Julia M. Buttree, Seton Foundation. 
An anthology of North American In- 
dian songs, dances, ceremonies, lore, 
and art. Describes 43 dances, includes 
detailed descriptions of 10 ceremonies, 


with history, chants, songs, and music. 
Materials and procedures used in In- 
dian art are carefully outlined. 7] mu- 


sical scores, songs. 95 ills., 280 pp. $5 


maximum gym use 


Roller Skating is the one sport in 
which all your students can partic- 
ipate. It handles large groups of 
boys and girls quickly and easily, 
and does not require a change of 
clothes. The equipment is rela- 
tively inexpensive. Little supervi- 
sion is needed. That’s why more 
and more schools are making roller 
skating a definite part of their 
physical education and recreation 
programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE 
KIND TO GYM FLOORS These new 


Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear 
others and are guaranteed not to 

mar or scratch the floors. “Chicago” has a 
skate designed for any type of floor 
surface or finish. Write today for free 
details on roller skating programs 

and skating equipment. 


Through bookstores or from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


4490-A West Lake, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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Things You Should Kuow 


For the New Year 
In thy journeys to and fro, 
God direct thee ; 
In thy happiness and pleasure, 
God bless thee: 
In care, anxiety, or trouble, 
God sustain thee : 
In peril and in danger. 
God protect thee. 


St. Francis of Assisi 


> THE STEERING COMMITTEE of Keep 
America Beautiful, Inc., has been ex- 
panded from five to seven members. 
NRA’s Joseph Prendergast is chairman 
of the KAB National Advisory Council 


for the coming year. 


> REPRINTS OF TWENTY-TWO SECTIONS 
of Park and Recreation Structures, a 
1938 National Park Service publication 
dealing with the design and construc- 
tion of park and outdoor facilities, may 
now be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. The sections, all profusely illus- 
trated with construction plans and pho- 
tographs, were reprinted because of ex- 
tensive demand by builders and plan- 
ners of parks and recreation areas. Do- 
it-yourself enthusiasts have also found 
them a valuable source of information 
on various types of outdoor construc- 
tion. The individual sections are vari- 
ously priced. 


> NEW CHEMICAL CONTROL FOR POND 
ALGAE has been tested on the five-acre 
spring-fed lake at the Los Angeles 
State and County Arboretum in Ar- 
cadia. The lake has been cleansed of 
surface algae by use of a special chemi- 
cal. Almost completely covered with a 
heavy coating of algae, the surface of 
the lake was made crystal clear within 
a few days after spraying with a newly 
developed fungicide known as Phygon- 
XL. 
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First use of Phygon-XL in California 
was in irrigation canals, later in ponds. 
It has cleared water for fishing, swim- 
ming, boating and irrigation. So far, 
the anti-algae chemical does not appear 
to have harmed the large stock of fish 
in the arboretum lake. 


> IN AN EFFORT TO HELP SPEARHEAD A 
COMMUNITY-WIDE ATTACK ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY, the Health and Welfare 
Council, Inc. of Philadelphia has an- 
nounced plans to develop an integrated 
program to combat juvenile crime and 
misbehavior. The Community Chest 
will spend $100,000 of reserve funds 
to help finance the project. The council 
will work closely with the Youth Serv- 
ice Board in developing a broad ap- 
proach. Member agencies of the coun- 
cil concerned with the problem will 
play a major part in helping shape the 
program. 


> A FACT-FINDING SURVEY of how pub- 
lic and private agencies in New York 
are fighting juvenile delinquency is 
being conducted by Mayor Wagner’s 
Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Pro- 
ject, headed by Robert M. Maclver, a 
renowned sociologist and professor 
emeritus of political science at Colum- 
bia University. Joseph Prendergast of 
NRA is on the consultant’s committee. 


> FORMAL AGREEMENT REACHED EARLY 
THIS MONTH CLEARS THE WAY FOR THE 
Tuirty-NintH NATIONAL RECREATION 
Concress to be held in Long Beach, 
California, September 30 - October 4, 
1957, under the combined sponsor- 
ship of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, the American Recreation Soci- 
ety, the California Recreation Society, 
the Long Beach Recreation Commis- 
sion, and the Los Angeles County Park 
and Recreation Department. It will be 
planned under the direction of a policy 
and program committee chaired by 
NRA Executive Director Joseph Prend- 
ergast. The executive committee with 
representatives from the five sponsor- 
ing agencies met for the first time in 


Long Beach on December 19. Wide 
representation on the full Policy and 
Planning Committee is scheduled. 


> Tue CaLirornia AND Paciric Soutu- 
west District RECREATION CONFER- 
ENCE will take place in Sacramento, 
February 24-27. Scheduled speakers 
include Dr. Paul Douglass, on “Per- 
sonnel”; Dr. Sherwood Gates, on the 
“*Why’ of Recreation” (to appear in 
the February issue of RECREATION) ; 
and Mrs. Bartlett B. Heard, member of 
the California Recreation Commission, 
on “The Place of the Board Member in 
a Recreation and Park Department.” 


> JUNE WILL AGAIN BE Nationa ReEc- 
REATION MontH IN 1957. One of its 
features will be the awarding of Na- 
tional Recreation Association Citations 
for Outstanding Service to local citi- 
zens, organizations and groups. The 
nominating forms will be sent out with 
the January 20 issue of the NRA Aff- 
liate Membership Letter. The closing 
date for nominations will be March 15. 

We hope that the awarding of such 
citations can be a continuing process 
from year to year, so do not try to nom- 
inate all of the people at once. 


1956 Recreation and Park 
Yearbook 


The striking growth of the rec- 
reation movement since the found- 
ing of the National Recreation 
Association in 1906 is portrayed 
in this volume which records the 
public recreation and park facili- 
ties and services in the United 
States in 1955. Information con- 
cerning federal and state agencies 
is included for the first time. It 
includes reports from twelve fed- 
eral agencies, 185 state authori- 
ties, 2,660 municipal and county 
departments, 279 private organi- 
and 3,000 individuals. 
All of these control and operate 


zations, 


lands used for recreation or pro- 
vide recreation programs or serv- 
ices. Many local, state, district 
and national organizations partic- 
ipated in its preparation, thus 
making the fortieth Yearbook to 
be issued by the Association truly 
a cooperative undertaking. 


$2.00 a copy 
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WEAVERS as 
MARY WIGMAN 


Of All Ages 
IN Your group will dance 
EVERY better to the exciting beat of the 


issue GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


Listed above are typical articles of special interest to recreation In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment. 
directors. che Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful 
Single Issues $1.00 a copy interpretations of modern, classical and oriental themes. 
; Light ond sturdy -Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
. ° larainated rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer 
Published Quarterly of Informative Pages in natural color. Head of specially selected real skin 


Write today for brochure and prices on back issues “ith bright nickel-plated straining hoop and eight 
3 nickel tensioning brackets. In ordering mention 
A subscription to Handweaver & Craftsman and a complete file X4145—Price $15.00, postage extra. 
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Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor, Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brie/—not more than 250 words. 


For Recreation Students 
Sirs: 

I was quite interested in the sugges- 
tion by Robert E. Coady of the Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Public Recreation Commis- 
sion staff, in the April 1956 issue of 
RECREATION, that colleges make more 
extensive use of professional leaders to 
help recreation majors prepare realis- 
tically for the field. 

When Jay Ver Lee* was superintend- 
ent of recreation in Colorado Springs, 
he and his staff worked quite closely 
with the faculty at Colorado College in 
preparing those students who were in- 
terested in entering the profession, and 
they were able to bring to the classes 
experience and knowledge not found 
in textbooks. As a former student of 
Mr. Ver Lee, I can certainly endorse the 
value of such outside 
leaders. 


professional 


* Mr. Ver Lee is currently superintendent 
of recreation in Oakland, California. 


—The Editors. 


The Huntington Park Recreation De- 
partment would very definitely be inter- 
ested in such an exchange program as 
suggested by Mr. Coady, and we should 
be most happy to make ourselves avail- 
able for such an assignment. 

Ratpu C. Witson, Director of Rec- 
reation, Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia. 


“Special Recreation” Staff 
Sirs: 

There is one suggestion | would like 
to make in the area of recreation for 
handicapped children. At present I am 
conducting a five-year demonstration 
recreation program to integrate hear- 
ing impaired children with normal 
hearing children in recreation and so- 
cial activities. 

It has become apparent after a year 
and a half that this type program, with 
modifications, should concern _ itself 
with all handicapped youngsters. At 


SOMETHING NEW! 


¢ Help Wanted 
e Positions Wanted 


e Services Available 


Classified Advertising 


Recreation Magazine 


Here's your chance to list, at small cost, information such as: 


¢ Workshops and Conferences 


Educational Opportunities 


For further information and rates write: 


RECREATION MAGAZINE CLASSIFIED Aps 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


¢ Items for Exchange 


this point, a problem confronts us. 
Handicapped youngsters should not 
have to be served by “demonstration” 
or “pilot” programs but should be 
served by permanent recreation pro- 
grams that are provided for all children 
in the community. Whose responsibil- 
ity, then, is it to provide year-round 
programs for these youngsters? 

I sincerely believe that staff devoted 
to “special recreation” should be in- 
cluded in public departments of recrea- 
tion throughout the country in order to 
provide permanent recreation service to 
as many handicapped youngsters as 
possible. This staff would devote full 
time to this program. I would be very 
much interested in knowing if there are 
any public recreation departments 
which would give support to this type 
program. 

Ropert H. Dompro, Recreation 
Therapist, Baltimore Hearing So- 
ciety, Baltimore, Maryland. 


750 Recreation Books 
Sirs: 

I have in my possession a copy of A 
Guide to Books on Recreation (RECRE- 
ATION Part II, September 1956) which 
is an annotated list of over seven hun- 
dred and fifty books on this subject. 
This would be invaluable to me in my 
work; and if it is at all possible could 
you send me three copies? The material 
came to my attention through a rec- 
reation major at the University of Min- 
nesota, who has been helping me set 
up a recreation program. 

Lewis C. Lawton, Jr., Christian 
Education Director, Knox Presby- 
terian Church, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 


A “Short Snorter” 


Sirs: 

While at the Second International 
Congress in Philadelphia I had the 
pleasure of attending the session en- 
titled “International Exchange Pro- 
gram for Recreation Leaders.” 

In response to a request by Tom 
Lantz, superintendent of public recrea- 
tion in Tacoma, Washington, as to what 
road we should take in this field of in- 
ternational recreation exchange, some 
very fine comments were made by par- 
ticipants from the United States and 
foreign countries. Personally I feel 
very strongly about this entire project: 
however, there is a question in my mind 
regarding the best avenue of approach. 

I have given the editor of your mag- 
azine a dollar bill to start what I hope 
will become the longest “short snorter” 
in the world —to be added to by as 
many people as possible in the United 
States and other countries all over the 
world. My idea is that the entire sum 
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from this “short snorter” be awarded 
to the person who can present to the 
NRA International Recreation Service, 
and the U.S. State Department, the best 
and most practical method or plan of 
achieving “Recreation through Peace- 
creation,” or “Peace through Recrea- 
tion,” or “How We Can Promote Better 
International Understanding through 
Recreation.” 

The following are a few of the ques- 
tions, to be considered. Can it be 
achieved : 

1. Through the visits to this country of 
foreign recreationists — on an-annual 
basis? 

2. Through a mutual exchange where- 
by recreationists of the United States 
visit foreign countries? { 

3. Through an international organiza- 
tion? 

4. And what part should our govern- 
ment play in this and what should be its 
contribution? 

If the “short snorter” does not mate- 
rialize, please put my dollar into the 
general fund. 

Vallejo, California, has contributed, 
now how about YOU? 

KeirH A. Macponaup, Executive 
Director, Greater Vallejo Recrea- 
tion District, Vallejo, California. 


e The new International Recreation 
Association and NRA _ International 


Recreation Service are both already 
taking steps to answer these questions 
of Keith's. What do you think of his 
suggestion of a ‘‘short snorter,’’ and 
what do you think the money should 
be used for?—Ed. 


The “Hi Fi’s” 
Sirs: 

Wasn’t the “Hi Fi” letter a fine one? 
[From a teen-ager’s letter in Reporter’s 
Notebook, October 1956 issue.—Ed. ] 
It supports my long-time contention 
that these “Hi Fi” people (teen-agers) 
are about the finest we have. They have 
acquired the ability to reason and have 
not, yet, developed some of our adult 
bias and, yes, the unreasoning preju- 
dices which we often acquire some- 
where along the line. It is inspiring to 
see how often the “Hi Fi” can come up 
with the best and, even to adults, the 
most desirable reaction to an opportu- 
nity to produce. 

I like “Hi Fi,” and all of the implica- 
tions it bears as to the actual, the real, 
situation. The letter causes me to wish 
even more that I might again try to be 
a real “Hi Fi” and, since I have little 
hope that such may be accomplished, 
to at least be counted as a vociferous 
fan in their cheering section. 

J. Anprews, Director, North 


Carolina Recreation Commission, | 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 


CAMPING 


part of YOUR program ? 


A.C.A. membership can be of value to you as 
it is to an increasing number of Recreation 
Departments incorporating Organized Camp- 
ing in their programs. 


American Camping Association 


Write For Information 


Bradford Woods 
Martinsville, Ind. 
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“PLAY SAFE" — BE SURE IT’S A 


CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Standard and Custom Built Playground Equipment 
P. O. 474 


FLEXI 
SWING SEAT 


morked 


Write for Literature 
Highland Park, tit. 


100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


FOR OUTDOOR AND INDOOR USE 


Here at last is the Heavy-Duty Aluminum 
Table Tennis Table featuring Durability and 
Economy. Sturdily Constructed to Withstand 
Extreme Abuse from Play and Weather. 
Built to Last a Life-time. 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 


Outdoor and Indoor Recreation Centers, 
Playgrounds, Resorts, Clubs, Camps, 


For Full Details, Write: 


All-Metal Tennis Table Co. 
760 George St. — Teaneck, N. J. 


Regulation Bounce and Construction. 


Attractively Finished with Green 
Anodized Non-Glore Surface. 


In 2 sections—4 Legs Each Section. 
Easily Separated into 2 Tables. 


When Separated Has Many Uses. 


No Maintenance or Replacement 


Problems. 


Ovtlasts Wooden Tables by Many 
Years. 


A tremendous success in Colleges, 
Schools, Camps, etc. 


For Heavy-Duty Use In: 


Ocean-going Vessels, Etc. 
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Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling processes and techniques from 
step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
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items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable reference book today! (it's FREE!) 
THE COPPER SHOP 

A Div. of Iimmerman & Sons * Dept. 142 
1812 East 13th * Cleveland 14, Ohie 
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Hogansville’s Sportsmen's Club, once forbidden swampland, is 
now one of Georgia’s top recreation areas, thanks to the interest 
and industry of its people, and local and state government. 


They Built a Park 


STRANGE REQUEST came to the wardens of Okefeno- 
kee Swamp in southern Georgia a few years back. Could a 
few alligators be shipped alive to west central Georgia near 
the Alabama line? 

It was all part of a plan eventually involving over three 
hundred “U.S.” [United States Rubber Company] emi- 
ployees, their neighbors and their families —a plan that 
turned forbidding swampland into a beautiful park and 
bountiful game preserve. It happened in Hogansville, Geor- 
gia, home of the textile division’s Stark, Reid and Asbeston 
plants. 

Today the one hundred end twenty-acre area, including 
seventy-five acres of lakes with some of the state’s best fish- 


“U.S.” employees, such as the above, tackled the forbidding 
terrain and details of the construction. Things moved quickly! 
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Starting with a swamp, 

a deserted brickyard, 

and a bunch of alligators— 
“U.S.” people and their neighbors 
took on a big job. ... 


ing, goes under the more attractive name of the Tri-County 
Sportsmen’s Club. Some of the original founders, however, 
still refer to it nostalgically as “the mudholes.” ~~ 

Tri-County’s site formerly was a collection of clay pits in 
operation between 1879 and 1929. In 1949 a group of local 
wildlife enthusiasts were casting around for a game pre- 
serve. Old-timers remembered the clay pits, now covered 
by dense undergrowth and a veritable haven for wildlife 
including some not-so-welcome inhabitants such as water 
moccasins and copperheads. 

Once decision was made that this was the spot, things 
moved quickly. The tract’s owners agreed to sell for $750. 
Funds for purchase were raised by the sixteen founders 
(who organized the Sportsmen’s Club on October 1, 1949) 
from their own savings and by borrowing from the local 
bank, headed by one of the charter members. Within a year 
membership swelled to 240, reaching 350 at the end of the 
second year. 

The members worked up a sweat regularly during the 
next five years as swamp disappeared and the park emerged. 
Working on Saturdays and holidays, armed with picks, 
axes, shovels and bushhooks, they cleared out years of tan- 
gled undergrowth, hacked pathways along the lake shores, 
installed drainage ditches, bridged streams and low-lying 
swampland, and laid out picnic and play areas. 
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The ladies are not to be left out! These, from St. James Methodist 
Church, are selling cakes. Whole families attended, helped to celebrate. 


At the right, boys whose fa- 
thers are plant employees ex- 
amine their catch which, for- 


tunately, does 


not involve 


them with any pesky ‘gators. 


They opened the park in style with a real 


Georgia barbecue and an old-fashioned 
Brunswick stew served to jubilant builders. 


During this time three dams and spillways were built to 
insure water levels in the fishing area. The district game 
commissioner, a club member, arranged with the director of 
state hatcheries to stock the lakes with five thousand bass 
to augment native catfish and bream. A county commis- 
sioner, another Tri-County member, arranged for building a 
connecting road from the highway to the tract. 

All of this, of course, followed the snake hunt which, in 
turn, involved acquisition of the nine alligators. 

Open warfare had been declared on copperheads and 
water moccasins and over four hundred were killed in two 
years. The request for ’gators went out in the second phase 
of this campaign because the amphibians were natural 
enemies of snakes. They quickly put ihe finishing touches 
on the reptile problem. 

But they posed another problem. ‘The ’gators, whose eyes 
shone like red-hot coals at night and whose silent stalking 
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was thought to account for some missing dogs, also fright- 
ened women and children and even gave menfolk creepy 
feelings when they were seen in the park’s fishing area. 

One by one, the alligators were captured and turned loose 
in the nearby Chattahoochee, where they could make their 
way back to warmer climes in south Georgia and Florida. 

Physical improvements to add to the tract’s recreational 
worth were next, once the land had been cleared and the 
area’s natural beauties revealed. One member donated an 
unused peach shed which became, along with other salvaged 
materials, a big shelter complete with electricity and a dou- 
ble outdoor fireplace. 

An unused former church building standing on U.S. 
Rubber property was contributed by the company and used 
for construction of a five-room caretaker’s cottage. Do- 
nating valuable time and labor, plant employees also con- 
structed a modern concrete and brick barbecue pit and out- 
door grill. Enlarging the park and picnic grounds, the club 
purchased and erected strong, durable playground equip- 
ment—swings, slides, seesaws, a merry-go-round, and so 
on; and when dad purchased a boat with an outboard motor. 
there was additional fun for all the family. 

In time even more improvements were added. Up-to-date 
outdoor fireplaces, brick and concrete picnic tables, benches 
and porch-type swings, concrete dance pavilion with house 
for music box, a concession building and toolshed, an elec- 
tric pump for the well, shelters along the lake shores, and 
better toilet facilities. 

Turning a forbidden and forgotten swamp into this thing 
of beauty was an effort in the highest order of community 
relations. Besides, the people of “U.S.” say, it was fun. @ 


Reprinted with permission from Us, the magazine of United 
States Rubber Company, July-August 1956. 
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The Launching of 
The International Recreation Association 


HE LONG DREAMED of International Recreation Association is now a 
T reality: 
>» After extensive conferences and correspondence with leaders of youth 
and other recreation agencies, government and non-government, in all parts 
of the world; 
» And in response to a resolution from a group of nineteen foreign authori- 
ties responsible for recreation and youth services in thirteen countries, 
brought to America by the United States Department of State to study the 
recreation movement of America; 
> And after formal request by the International Advisory Committee of 
the International Recreation Congress organized to aid in conducting this 
world gathering of recreation leaders; 
> And after the approval of the National Advisory Committee on Inter- 
national Recreation Service, NRA, a group of forty-six professional rec- 
reation authorities representing the professional recreation movement in 
America; 
> And with the active leadership and support of the National Recreation 
Association (U.S.A.), a national citizen agency which for fifty years has 
served the recreation forces of America; 

> The International Recreation Association—incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York—was established in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
left, and his board chairman, Lord Luke. October 3, 1956. 


The International Recreation Association has been organized to provide, on a coopera- 
tive basis, urgently needed international recreation services under an international board of 
directors, with the participation and cooperation of recreation agencies in other countries. 
Recreation services provided to other countries thus will no longer be solely the extension 
work of one country’s recreation agency, but will come from this international voluntary 
clearing house, managed by an international board of directors and supported by many 
countries. 

r Lord Luke of Pavenham, internationally known industrialist and president of the Na- 
Rivers tional Playing Fields Association of England, was elected chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, with the following as vice-presidents: G. D. Sondhi of India, Dr. h. c. Georg von 
° Opel of Germany, General Carlos Romulo of the Philippines, Staff Major Kamal Fl-Din 
Hussein of Egypt, Yukio Kagayama of Japan. 
A sixth vice-president is to be chosen from South America. Also the organization will 
General begin its service with an extraordinray group serving on its board of directors, the organi- 
zation of which is not yet complete. Those already selected are listed on next page. 


Director 


International Recreation Association Objectives 


The International Recreation Association’s objectives are to: 
e Serve as a central clearing house for the exchange of information and experience among 
recreation agencies of the world. 
e Aid countries to establish central recreation service agencies upon request. 
e Forward the development of a world recreation movement designed to enrich the human 
spirit through wholesome use of leisure. 
e Encourage the provision of land and facilities, training of leaders, development of varied 
programs, and public interpretation of the values of play for children, recreation for youth, 
and creative use of leisure for all ages. 
e Provide a medium through which the recreation authorities of the world may work in unity 
on one of the common problems of man. 
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Services 

The new Association will: 

e Maintain a central office to service 
the world’s recreation agencies. 

e Provide correspondence and consul- 
tation services on specific problems. 

e Provide field service to countries de- 
siring help with central recreation 
agencies. 

e Provide field service on specific as- 
pects of program. 

e Encourage the exchange of recrea- 
tion leaders among nations. 

e Cooperate with the United Nations 
and its affiliated agencies. 

e Publish a bulletin for recreation 
agencies to exchange information. 

e Aid and encourage programs for 
training leadership for recreation. 

e Arrange for international and re- 
gional conferences. 

e Encourage the contribution of funds 

-public and private—to the develop- 
ment of recreation services for all man- 
kind. 

The International Recreation Asso- 
ciation Board approved a budget of 
$201,266 for the year 1957, to provide 
for a headquarters staff, field service 
to countries, world recreation service 
bulletin, and regional conferences. 
Services are to be provided in accord 
with the approved budget only if and 
when funds are secured. 

The National Recreation Association 
has voted to make available the full time 
of the director general, some secretarial 
service, limited office space in the Car- 
negie Endowment International Cen- 
ter, 345 East 46th Street, New York 
City, and certain other technical serv- 
ices for a three-year period pending the 
securing of independent financing by 
the International Recreation Associa- 
tion. We earnestly solicit support from 
all sources in funds, cooperation, and 
services. 

Grant Titsworth, a vice-president of 
the NRA Board of Directors, who pre- 
sided at the IRA organization meeting 
at the Congress, closed the meeting by 
reading this statement from Otto T. 
Mallery: 

“Here in this city of Philadelphia we 
proclaimed our freedom and independ- 
ence over one hundred and fifty years 
ago. In that proclamation ‘the pursuit 
of happiness’ was singled out as one of 
the rights and goals of American citi- 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ARKAN ABADI Pror. Miro Minovitovic YUGOSLAVIA 
Former Minister oj Social Welfare Distinguished educator 
Dr. Panoyioties Bratzioties Greece Dr. Doris W. PLewes CANADA 
President of the University of Athens (Temporary Liaison) 
Mrs. Howarp Braucner Unrrep STaTEs Consultant on Recreation jor Ministry of 
Wife and co-worker of the late president Weljare 
of the NRA, one of the organizers and JoserH PRENDERGAST Unirep STaTes 
leaders of the movement Executive Director of NRA 
RayMonp CortTAT France’ Lt. Cor. Frank Risquez VENEZUELA 
Director General of Youth and Sports Director of National Sports Institute 
Dr. Norman Cousins Unirep States’ T. E. Rivers Unrrep States 
Editor of the Saturday Review Executive Secretary of NRA Interna- 
Dr. J. A. DEKONING HoLLanp tional Recreation Service 
President of the Council on Cultural Jvio J. Ropricuez Urucuay 
Contacts Leader of recreation jor forty years 
Howarp HENDERSON Unrrep States GENERAL Cantos RoMuLo PHILIPPINES 
Vice-President of J. Walter Thompson W orld-known and respected statesman 
Company Dr. ABOLFAZL Sapry * IRAN 
Starr Mayor Kamat Ex-Din Hussein of recreation and physical edu- 
YPT ca ton 
Minister of Education SVEN SALEN acd SWEDEN 
Yurso Kacavama Japan Industrialist and I resident of Outdoor 
President of the Japan National Recrea- __, Recreation Association of Sweden 
G. D. Sonpul INDIA 
Taser Nazir Jorpan Leader in sports and recreation for 
Deputy Representative to the United thirty 
moassador to e nite ates 
C. T. O. LIBERIA Dr. ARMANDO COLUMBIA 
mbassador and Permanent Representa- De ' Social Acti 
: he United Netions partment of Social Action 
6 Dr. GIovaANNI VALENTE ITALY 
T.Y.Lee 2 CHina President of ENAL (National Associa- 
Manager of New York Office of Bank of tion for the Welfare of Workers) 
i 


President of National Playing Fields As- Social and civic leader and member of 


sociation of Israel NRA Board of Directors 
Lorp Luke or PaveNHAM ENGLAND 1, S. vAN DER WALT 
President of National Playing Fields As- UNION oF SOUTH AFRICA 


sociation of England Secretary for Recreation, Arts and 


T. MALLERY States Science 
Chairman of the NRA Board of W. J. A. Van Lancenserc CEYLON 
Directors Minister of Communications 

Mrs. L. MaTtHEson Dr. c. Georc VON OPEL GERMANY 

Unitrep States Industrialist and leader in recreation 

Social and civic leader Rosert WILDER Unirep STates 

Mrs. Erne: Bauzer Mepeiros Brazit Executive Vice-President of National 
Social and civic leader Forge and Ordnance Company 


* Recently deceased. 


zens. propitious for such an agency as the 
“Today, in launching the Interna- recreation forces of the world have call- 
tional Recreation Association, we are ed for and which is now established. 
proclaiming that right for all mankind. In our hands is the responsibility of 
We worked and sacrificed for it in the helping all men to face with confidence 
United States. I believe, under this or- the leisure soon to be the portion of 
ganization, leaders in the far corners everyone. We pray for strength and 
of the earth will join together in unity unity and resources to meet the chal- 
for the same end.” lenge that is ours at this time, one of 
No time in history has been more _ the most exciting moments in history.e 


Mr. Rivers is director general of the International Recreation Association. 
For over thirty-eight years he has been one of the leaders in the national and 
international recreation movement as a member of the NRA staff. Since 
1923 he has served as secretary of the National Recreation Congress. 

In 1926 he helped to organize and launch the graduate division of the 
National Recreation School. From 1943 to 1956 he served as secretary of 
the National and Inter-American Music Week Committee. In 1952 he went 
around the world to hold recreation conferences with leaders in wiirteen 
countries; in 1953 he became executive secretary of the International Recre- 
ation Service and visited twenty-two countries in Europe and the Middle East. 
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W. H. Wallace 


ARE several mediums of com- 
munication in any community with 
which the recreation department needs 
a close rapport. These include radio, 
television and the newspaper. A close 
working relationship with each is nec- 
essary if a recreation department is to 
reach and serve its entire constituency: 
but, with none is this rapport more im- 
portant than with the local newspaper. 

The warp and woof of the average 
community, particularly in non-metro- 
politan areas, is continually affected by 
the editorial policy of the local news- 
paper. The minds, interests, and there- 
fore the emotions, of a community can 
be dramatically influenced by continual 
contact with what is down “in black 


W. H. Waxuace is director of the Han- 
ford, California, Department of Recrea- 
tion and Parks. 
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and white.” For some inexplicable 
reason, people tend to believe, to a far 
greater degree, in what they read more 
than in what they hear. This being the 
case, it is obvious that we in the public 
recreation field must, at nearly any cost. 
secure good relations with the news- 
paper in our area. 

The phrase “at nearly any cost” is not 
meant to imply that such cooperation is 
difficult to obtain. 
personnel of the paper is only too glad 
to work closely with the recreation 
staff. They are as concerned as we are 
about doing the best possible job. They 
seek news—the who, where, when, why 
and what—of events in their area. What 
is more important, they sincerely ap- 


In most cases, the 


preciate any assistance we can give 
them. 
How can they best be approached? 


As in all human relations, sincere 


Few 


friendly discussion is in order. 
individuals will rebuff a person gen- 
uinely interested in fulfilling his dele- 
gated task. The key word is genuine. 
This eliminates the hypocritical person 
who takes whatever he can get from the 
newspaper, without an honest effort to 
reciprocate in kind. When we show a 
desire to help them, they in turn will 
assist us. 

Our recreation activities are impor- 
tant news. News for and about news- 
paper subscribers and the children of 
subscribers. News reporters know this 
well and seek to capitalize on it. If rec- 
reation people write their “stuff” in 
newspaper style, provide several ap- 
propriate pictures, and get material in 
on time, the editor will be grateful for 
the opportunity given him. This mu- 
tually advantageous relationship re- 
sults in a better service to the customers 
of each agency. 

The recreation department staff in 
Hanford. California, has a deep sense 
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of appreciation to the personnel of the 
local paper. We know a large portion of 
our success is the result of their assist- 
ance. The clippings shown here give 
evidence that newspapers are willing to 
promote the public recreation program. 

To illustrate, here is an account of 
what one paper has done. The Hanford 
Sentinel is published six days a week, 
with an average of twelve to fourteen 
pages. The community, of some 11,000 
people, is a county seat and the paper 
is the only daily in the county. This 
means that it cannot occupy itself solely 
with the life of one community, but 
must cover the county. 

With this in mind, copies of the paper 
were checked to find out how much cov- 
erage the recreation department had re- 
ceived during one year. We found that, 
during 1955, ‘there were 312 separate 
articles concerning recreation projects, 
programs, and activities. Eighty of 
these articles were on the front page, 
some under banner lines. Eight favor- 
able editorials discussed, promoted, 
and complimented the local recreation 
program. There were seventy-six pic- 
tures of various events. The total cov- 
erage was 3,029 column inches in twelve 
months. At the prevailing local rate for 
display ads—$1.05 per column inch— 
the local department had received 
$3,180.45 worth of space during 1955 
without charge. At no time during this 
period did anyone in the department 
strive to have a record-breaking year 
for publicity. 


The newspaper cosponsored two rec- 
reation department projects during the 
year. One was solicitation of funds to 
build a $3,500 addition to a newly pur- 
chased recreation center. As a direct 
result of this campaign, some $1,800 
in cash and materials were donated. 
The emphasis of the paper stimulated 
a wave of donated labor, resulting in 
the project being completed without re- 
course to tax money. 

The second project was a six-week 
puzzle contest, originated by the recrea- 
tion director. This contest, cospon- 
sored by the newspaper and the rec- 
reation department, literally provided 
thousands of hours of citizen recreation 
for the community. The paper put up 
$250 in cash prizes, plus the hundreds 
of column inches necessary to cover it. 
It was a tremendous success, and would 
have been utterly impossible without 
the wholehearted support of the press. 

The puzzle, a combination of “Scrab- 
ble” and a crossword puzzle, was 
printed each week. The first puzzle had 
a simple diagram and each succeeding 
one had a more elaborate design with 
a higher possible score. We called the 
contest “Scriboscore” and used this 
word as the basis around which we ar- 
ranged each diagram. Each letter had 
a point value and the object was to fill 
in the puzzle to obtain the highest pos- 
sible score. 

In each of the first five puzzles, the 
winner received $15 for attaining the 
highest score, plus a bonus of fifty per 


cent if his score topped that of the rec- 
reation director—providing he was a 
subscriber to the paper. The sixth and 
culminating prize was $100, with the 
same possible bonus. (The recreation 
director was beaten five times.) 

Obviously, the paper boosted its cir- 
culation with the contest; but, the horn 
of the recreation department was also 
loudly blown, and it received much 
good will from the project. 

Throughout the year, the varied pro- 
gram of the department was supported 
by full coverage in the news columns. 
Special events were stimulated by pic- 
tures and editorial comment. The sea- 
sonal sports programs received excep- 
tional support. The paper continually 
extended itself to arouse interest and 
urge attendance, thus assuring full use 
of the taxpayer’s dollar. 

The above is mentioned simply to 
illustrate the cooperation which news- 
papers are willing to give if properly 
approached. A hesitant, apologetic re- 
luctance to seek the full cooperation of 
the newspaper is simply damming 
(spell it as you will) the channel of 
one’s opportunities. 

Recreation departments have some- 
thing to offer the newspapers and they, 
in turn, certainly have much for us. One 
helps the other. Therefore, let us go all- 
out to cement a relationship between 
the department and the newspaper 
which will bless the taxpayer, serve the 
citizen, stifle the critic, and further 


good will for all. @ 


Dr. Abolfazl Sadry, a leader of recreation and physical education in Iran, died 
suddenly in Australia. He had been director of the Iranian Physical Education 
Department in the Ministry of Education and president of the Iranian National 
Olympic Committee. 


Dr. Abolfazl Sadry 


Dr. Sadry had studied recreation in the United States in 1953 and upon his 


In 
Memoriam 


return home helped inaugurate a similar movement there. He attended the recent 
International Recreation Congress in Philadelphia and was elected to the Board 
of Directors of the new International Recreation Association. 


IRA Director General Thomas E. Rivers said of Dr. Sadry, “His vision, friend- 
liness and zeal for the development of youth through recreation will be missed 
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not only in this country, but by the world recreation movement.” @ 
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PROGRAM SECTION—This section of Recreation now 
4 includes the type of material previously appearing in 
4 Recreation Program Aids. This change has been made 
because we wish to make our magazine ever more useful 
2 to recreation leaders at both the program and administra- 
@ tive level. 


te tebe 


The teen-agers of a small ane 
find they are serving 
themselves. 


Committee in charge of the 
annual youth rally show gifts. 
donated by famous persons, to 
be given away as door prizes. 


ata that the best way to serve one’s self is to serve 
others, the youth club in Algoma, Wisconsin, has 


consistently stressed this theme, and the young people have 
expressed as much, possibly even more, interest in “doing 
for others” as in planning and carrying out activities for 
their own entertainment. 

The adult leaders and advisors of the club find that this 
principle is much more conducive to organizational long- 
life and the sustained interest of the young people them- 
selves than the purely “youth center” idea. They believe 
that the best way to prevent an early demise is to have 
definite objectives, a job to do. They feel it necessary to 
pause for redefinition of this objective from time to time, 
but the goal is always to find a job and then do it. 

Each activity is a project in itself, something which can 
be completed in a relatively short period of time. No one, 
young people especially, has any particular interest in or 
gets any particular pleasure out of long range projects. The 


Epcar W. Nett is director of the Department of Recrea- 
tion, Parks and Playground, in Algoma, Wisconsin. 
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Edgar W. Neli 


The Dug-Out 


A Youth Center that Serves 


turnover in youth-group membership is high, making long- 
range projects impractical. 

The Algoma Youth Club’s long life is something of a 
record. It has been in operation without a break since 
February. 1944, Starting in a small unused city-owned 
room, it two years later graduated into larger rented quar- 
ters; and in the summer of 1955 the city council provided 
one of the largest and finest buildings in the state for this 
purpose. Now called The Dug-Out, it has a large youth 
center room, gymnasium-auditorium, arts and crafts and 
meeting areas totaling almost 16,000 square feet of floor 
space. The building is on the shore of Lake Michigan.» 

The club is sponsored by and functions under the super- 
vision and guidance of the Algoma Department of Recrea- 
tion, Parks and Playgrounds in a city of less than 4,000 
population. Community interest and backing, so essential 
to any youth program, is evidenced by funds for remodel- 
ing and maintenance, and city residents have contributed 
all club furnishings from table games and billiard tables 
to bowling alleys, television set, public address system, a 
new, modern juke box and a sound movie projector. 
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Workshop at the rally demonstrates home manufac- 
ture of arrows. Program has something for everyone. 


The over-all planning always calls for a balanced pro- 
gram to provide for a wide variety of individual interests; 
and the leadership is chosen by the members themselves. 
This is a selection which is respected and carries with it the 
necessary contagious enthusiasm. 

The service theme was highlighted by the 1955 CARE 
fund-raising project which started with a -»al of $50.00 and 
resulted in more than twice that sum in the two weeks al- 
lotted for the work. It won the club the World Week citi- 
zenship award and Parents Magazine Youth Group Achieve- 
ment Award. 

The CARE project got under way with the appointment 
of a general committee, which was broken down into sub- 
committees to conduct the various phases of the campaign. 
The fund-raising projects included: a bake sale for which 
the young people themselves did a great deal of actual food 
preparation; a no-expense jukebox dance; a snow shovel- 
ing project wherein designated “gangs” voluntarily shov- 
eled private walks, for a contribution to the club’s CARE 
fund; a huge glass bowl in the center for the deposit of 
cash which would ordinarily have been spent at the snack 
bar; and a rag pick-up, with city residents requested to 
place containers of rags and old clothing at the curb. 

Other service projects have included a Christmas dance 
at which admission was a canned or packaged food item. 
All the admissions were boxed and delivered to needy fam- 
ilies in the area. The club also organized and sponsored a 
Christmas-Carol Parade in which almost all of the civic and 
church organizations of the city participated, with live 
floats depicting scenes from the various carols without any 
sort of prize or award other than personal satisfaction. 

Another holiday project was an attempt to make sure, 
through personal visits to practically every home on a block- 
worker basis, that any and all newcomers and visitors were 
made part.of the community and its life. 

A “Courteous Driver” contest awarded prizes and certi- 
ficates to courteous teen-age drivers and letters of censure 
to teen-agers who were observed violating rules of driving 
courtesy. Observations and judging were made by a “secret” 
committee appointed from the club membership. The state 
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motor vehicle department commended the project and the 
Algoma police department requested that it be repeated. 

Other projects have included an Americanism essay con- 
test, a “Why Vote?” essay contest, participation in March of 
Dimes, Heart Fund, ground observer corps—with over sixty 
members volunteering for regular assignment—a program 
of entertainment presented at the county home for needy. 
and Brotherhood Week. Sponsorship of a youth rally with 
the accent on wholesome leisure time activities and good 
citizenship has been an annual event. More fund-raising 
projects of the club include a public variety show which 
draws three capacity houses each year, sale of Christmas 
trees and decorations, an ice cream social, pancake supper 
and similiar events. 

The club center offers such participation activities as 
orchestra and record dances, billiards, table tennis, roller 
skating, basketball, archery, volleyball, indoor softball and 
others. Clubs within the club provide for specialized activ- 
ities such as arts and crafts, music, drama and nature. 
There also are special excursion trips, luncheons and din- 
ners, all types of athletic leagues, ice skating parties, swim- 
ming, golf, special holiday parties, cabaret dances, socials 


Interior of the youth center portion of The Dug-Out. 
A connecting room h the gy ium-auditorium. 


and picnics, and a weekly hour-long radio program. 

Even with all this, adult leaders feel that were it not for 
the interest in “doing unto others,” the thirteen-year ex- 
istence of the organization would have been in jeopardy 
many times. This service spirit was typified again when the 
club’s youth council chose as its 1956 Christmas project 
the raising of the $180.00 necessary for adoption of a needy 
youth through the Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children. 

Using past experience as a criterion, we're sure that the 
young members undoubtedly will meet the necessary quota 
and will make such adoption a personal matter, with an 
exchange of letters and personal gifts above and beyond 
their financial contribution. They know that this type of 
interest and activity assures many more benefits than purely 
self-centered interests. The goo! will so necessary for com- 
munity support and backing and for sustained club life is 
put into practice, and the personal satisfaction of being 
useful, which all teen-agers crave, is the result." @ 


* See also “‘Help Raising’ Teen-Agers,” Recreation, December 
1956, page 488. 
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Leah M. Jaffa 


Most GAMES used by leaders and counselors—at bunk 

parties or during rainy days at camp, in the center 
meeting rooms as clubs wait for meetings to begin, and in 
many informal settings—can be activities as ends in them- 
selves. As such, they can help groups to get acquainted, 
provide emotional outlets, develop skills, strengthen inter- 
personal relations and the “we” feeling. 

Some games can be even more than ends in themselves; 
they can serve as jumping off points for creative activities 
in the related arts: pantomime, dance, and dramatic im- 
provisation. 

By their very nature some games call upon simple ele- 
ments of free expression: “Do the action the music suggests” 
(see Game III, Variation Two below) ; “Tap out the rhythm 
of a conversation” (Game II, Variation Two); “Make a 
sketch of a song title we’re to guess” (Game VI, Form Two). 
Any one of these can develop into fullblown creative activity, 
with firm purposes and direction. 

Moreover, members having fun playing a game together 
are comfortable and relaxed. It is during these moments 
of freedom from tension that conditions are most favorable 
for emotional expression, for the use of imagination and 
inventiveness. 

There is room for a great deal of flexibility in the way 
each game may be used so that, through the selection of 
the song, the word, or the action, it may be related to the 
interests of the group. The leader’s approval of the use of 
the phrase “rock and roll’ for Game IV may be the touch 
needed to help one particular teen-age group relax. The 
selection of music for Games I, II, III, and IV, can meet a 
variety of tastes, can create a mood, can be suggestive of 
holidays and other experiences. 

Games which are marked as being usable in small groups 
and by various ages (Games I, II, III, and V) are recom- 
mended for family programing. Adaptation of the games 
to various ages will increase the repertoire: a teen-age game 
which would be a loss to a children’s group, if played as 
described, becomes usable with simple adaptations. Some 
variations are outlined; others will suggest themselves. 


Reprinted with permission from Jewish Center Program 
Aids, published by the Jewish Community Center Division 
of the National Jewish Welfare Board. Miss Ja¥ra is the 
board’s consultant on programing with the arts and is also 


executive secretary of the National Jewish Music Council. 


Leaders and counselors are urged to encourage members 
and campers to suggest variations. When a group is famil- 
iar with a game, the leader’s question, “In what other ways 
can this be played?” will stimulate some to find new ap- 
proaches and new uses, and can open the floodgates of 
imagination. 


I. Musica Ice-BREAKER. Size of group: 20 to 200. Age: 
Children through older adults. 

The leader, knowing how many are to be present, decides 
upon the number of teams into which he will divide the 
group. If, for example, there are to be fifty people, he may 
want to work toward five teams of ten each. He then decides 
upon five familiar songs, and writes one title on each of ten 
pieces of paper, another on each of ten other slips, and so on. 

Upon arriving, each person is given one piece of folded 
paper on which a title is written. At the signal, all begin 
walking about the room, each singing his own given song. 
Those singing the same song find each other, and credit is 
given for teams which get together first. 

Variation One: Pantomime. Size of group: 20 to 200. Age: 
Children eight to twelve (all ages if people know each 
other). 

Each person not only sings his given song, but also acts 
out one aspect of it, while looking around to see who else is 
pantomiming the same song. 

Variation Two: Mixed group size 20 to 200. Age: Pre- 
teens through older adults. 

To use this game as a way of setting up couples, enough 
songs are selected in advance so that each couple is given 
its own song title. Each person seeks someone singing the 
same song. Each song title should be written on only two 
cards of different colors, one color for girls, one for boys. 


Il. THe Beat-THE-RuyTHM GAME. Size of group: 4 to 25. 
Age: Children of four through older adults. 

The leader taps out the first phrase of a familiar song, giv- 
ing the group a cue as to its general type: folksong, popular 
song, opera, and so on. The person who recognizes the song 
is asked to start it. Since the song is to be a familiar one, 
all he needs to do is sing the first note; everyone can pick 
it up. The leader encourages all to join in. They sing as 
much of the song as desired. The person who guesses the 
first song now has the next turn at tapping out or clapping 
the rhythm of another song which the group is to guess. 
If he cannot think of one immediately, the leader can say: 
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For leaders and counselors of groups—in camps, schools, public or private 
recreation organizations, institutions, churches, industries, service clubs. 


“While you’re thinking of one, will someone else give us 
a rhythm?” This is suggested so that no one will ever feel 
the pressure of being “put on the spot.” 

With a group larger than six people, a patter such as: 
“This is a (type of song). Ready?” will help to focus 
attention so that the tapping will be clearly heard. 

When used with children, it is suggested that the songs 
be very familiar ones, preferably those being currently sung 
by the group. 

Variation One: Rhythms. Size of group: 6 to 12. Age: 
Children four to ten. 

A rhythmic pattern can also suggest the name of a person. 
The leader might ask: “Whose name am I tapping (or 
clapping) ?” If he claps light, light, light, heavy, it might 
be Sylvia Green. If he claps heavy, light, heavy, light, he 
might mean Henry Goldberg, ard so forth. The group 
guesses. Then the leader asks for a volunteer to call out a 
series of names of people in the group. One at a time, as 
the child calls each name, someone else or all volunteer to 
clap its rhythm. Then, after a while, when this is clearly 
understood, felt, and enjoyed, the leader suggests trying to 
stay with one pattern and repeating it. For example, for 
John Silver: heavy, hold, light, light; heavy, hold, light, 
light. If the name is repeated again and again, while all do 
the clapping, a rhythmic movement suggests itself. If all 
then stand when there is open floor space, children will take 
turns improvising movements to the rhythm. They can play 
“follow-the-leader,” or each might show and enjoy his own 
movement. This can be the beginning of the group creation 
of a dance. 

Variation Two: Creative Music. Size of group: 6 to 12. 
Age: Children four to eleven. 

A rhythm pattern might also suggest a phrase of words. 
The leader claps a sentence, asking what it suggests. Heavy, 
light, light, light, heavy might suggest to a child: “I don’t 
want to go!” If the leader asks, “Why?” another child 
might answer by clapping and speaking: “I’m too tired.” 

The leader can here again begin to encourage a dramatic 
improvisation of a scene developing a situation. Why is 
the child tired? What has he been doing? What does he 
want? If the children can be encouraged to improvise a 
melody to the phrases, instead of just speaking them, we 
soon have an improvised opera—the clapping can be for- 
gotten, and each actor is making up tunes to express the 
progress of the story. 
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Through this experience the group can learn that opera 
is a play with music helping to establish the mood; that 
music is another way of expressing feelings and ideas; that 
music talks. 


III. Hor anp Coxp. For Action. Size of group: 6 to 35. 
Age: Pre-teens through older adults. 

With “It” out of the room, the players decide upon an 
action which they would like him to follow in connection 
with a selected second person in the room; for example. 
they want him to walk to Helen and take off her glasses. 

When “It” is called in, the group begins to sing any 
song of its choosing. “It” begins to walk around the room. 
As he comes close to the person selected, and is therefore 
“hot,” they sing loudly; as he passes or moves away, get- 
ting “cold,” they sing softly. The loud music guides him 
to the right person. Once there, he must try different ac- 
tions, until, with the help of the music (loud as he gets closer 
to the right action, and soft if he is missing it) he dis- 
covers the action the group wants him to do. 

Variation One: Size of group: 6 to 35. Age: Young adults, 
adults, and older adults. 

Group decides to try to get “It” to do something with 
another person, such as dancing or picking up an object and 
moving it elsewhere. (Caution: It is wise to make the rules 
of this variation clear before “It” leaves the room.) 
Variation Two: Size of group: 10 to 35. Age: Children 
seven to ten. 

“It” is told that when he comes in the group will want 
him to dance with a special person. He is to find the person 
through the “loud” and “soft” singing of the group. 

Another possible direction might be: “When you find 
the partner we have selected for you, you are to skip (or 
march, or trot, or do the action the piano or record suggests ) 
with this partner,” or “Play follow the leader with the per- 
son you find,” in which case the partner improvises rhyth- 
mic movement to music which “It” is to follow. 


IV. Tue THREE-SYLLABLE Worp Game. Size of group: 15 
to 50. Age: Children eight through older adults. 

With “It” out of the room, the group selects a three- 
syllable word; for example, “pho-to-graph.” The players 
are then divided into three sections, each to chant its own 
syllable to any tune; for example, “Yankee Doodle.” Sec- 
tion A sings the first syllable only, fitting it to the tune; 
Section B the second; and Section C the third. All sing at 
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once, not loudly, using the same melody and following one 
leader. “It” is called in. He listens, watches the lips of the 
singers, and tries to recognize the word. 

Variation One: Size of group: 15 to 50. Age: Pre-teens to 
adults. 

As they become familiar with the game, players like to 
“scramble” syllables; for example, Section A chants the 
last syllable, Section B the first, Section C the middle one. 
Variation Two: Size of group: 6 to 12. Age: Pre-teens 
and teen-agers. 

In this variation, suggested and used by Sheila Fleisch- 
mann, the group decides upon a phrase giving a direction 
for something they want “It” to do upon his return to the 
room, using as many words as there are people in the 
group; for example, if there are ten in the group, the phrase 
might be, “Please go to the door, then turn out the light.” 
Each person sitting in the circle chants his word to the 
tune selected, all singing at once, and not loudly. “It” tries 
to recognize the direction being sung and follow it. 
Variation Three: With Pantomime. Size of group: 12 to 24. 
Age: Pre-teen through young adult. 

In this variation, suggested and used by Aaron Krasner, 
the group is divided into several sections, each going to its 
own corner to select a slogan with as many words as there 
people in the group; for example, “A rolling stone gathers 
no moss.” At a given signal, the members of Group One 
begin to chant, each his own word, but all singing the same 
melody together. Members of the other two groups watch, 
listen, and try to determine the slogan. 

If they do not find the correct answer, the group does it 
again; this time each acts out his word as he chants. The 
effect is amusing, because each person is pantomiming 
something else, and if all are relaxed, it can be a lot of fun. 


V. Catecortes. Size of group: 10 to 35. Age: Children 
eight through older adults. 

The group is divided into teams. All are given five 
minutes to list song titles for each of several categories: 
for example, foods, seasons, Bible, weather, Sabbath. 

Then, at the given signal, the leader asks one of the teams 
to sing a song in the first category. Before the song is fin- 
ished, the leader calls on another team for a song in the 
same category, then another team, and so on. 

The team called must respond at once, and no repeats are 
allowed. The leader decides the most appropriate time to go 
on to the next category. 

This game can be used to motivate the learning of new 
songs in categories for which their repertoire is felt to be 
limited. With certain groups, the leader’s remark: “If you 
were writing a song in the category of weather, what would 
you want to say?” might lead to writing an original song. 


VI. Wuat’s My Tirie? Size of group 8 to 50. Age: Chil- 
dren ten through older adults. 


The object of the game is to suggest titles of familiar 
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songs through dramatics, art, or storytelling. The group 
tries to guess the titles. With alert leadership, the guessing 
is followed by singing. 

Form One: With Charades. 

If the group is small, a charade representing the song 
title can be planned by an individual or a team, on the spot. 
If the charades are used for mass activity, they are best 
planned and rehearsed by a committee, a club or a bunk, 
in advance of the program. 

Form Two: With Sketches or Painting. 

A group no larger than about twenty-five is divided into 
teams of no less than four each. Teams are in the corners of 
the room. One representative of each team goes to the center 
of the room, where all representatives, simultaneously, are 
given a song title by the leader. Each returns to his team 
and begins to sketch a picture of the meaning of the song 
as effectively and quickly as possible, without speaking to 
anyone. The team which guesses the song title first, and 
can sing the song, wins the most points. 

If this game is used for a mass activity, a committee pre- 
pares paintings representing songs which are in the reper- 
toire of the group, in advance of the program. The audience 
is to guess the song titles. The singing which accompanies 
the guessing always seems to have the flavor of spontaneity. 
Form Three: With Creative Storytelling. 

If the group is small, each person writes the name of a 
familiar song on a piece of paper and keeps it. The leader 
begins an improvised story which, after a minute or two, 
suggests the song on his paper, preferably one very familiar 
to the group. When the song is named correctly, everyone 
sings it. Group members then volunteer, when ready, to pick 
up on the story, each leading to an event or a statement 
which suggests the song on his paper. An alert group 
guesses the correct song and sings it. 

If this game is to be used for a mass activity, a story 
suggesting a series of familiar songs is written in advance 
by an individual, a committee, a group. It is presented by 
the writer or writers; the audience guesses which song is 
being suggested by each episode ard sings it. 


VII. A Hir Parabe or Favorite Sones. 

A hit parade of favorite songs can serve as the program 
for a mass activity of a group that has a common repertoire 
of songs (closing banquet at camp, and so on). A com- 
mittee decides upon ten songs which are favorites and pre- 
pares a mimeographed “ballot,” illustrated if possible. Each 
member marks the ballot according to favorites: he marks 
his top favorite, his second, and so on. All know that the 
results will be announced at the mass activity. As the pro- 
gram starts, only a small committee knows the outcome of 
the election. With due fanfare, the master of ceremonies 
announces “Song Hit Number Ten”; the group sings it; 
then number nine, and so on, until finally, after due sus- 
pense, the top favorite is reached. @ 
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Programs 


Exhibition 


January is a good time to think of ways of publicizing recreation pro- 


grams. A series of miniature exhibits, developed by Catherine Simpson of 
the recreation department of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, dramatizes the 
recreation facilities, programs and holiday celebrations. Our write-up is 
based upon seeing colored slides and may not do them justice—but the idea 


is here for you to develop. 


Such an exhibit of miniatures can go on tour, is perfect for a bank, library 
or store window; makes a vivid table decoration at a banquet; will liven up 
a board meeting. Here are a few ideas. Add your own—and get your craft 


groups busy! 


ion LITTLE exhibit or diorama re- 
quires a flat wood or plastic foam 
hase, about twelve inches square, and 
a small, branched tree limb or twig. Ar- 
ranging and decorating these is a very 
interesting project. Small accessories 
can be made or purchased from novelty 
shops or dime stores. A white card set 
in front of each exhibit contains perti- 
nent information and identification. 


For Holidays and Special Days 


Easter. The small tree, anchored to the 
white tissue-paper covered base, is dec- 
orated with tiny Easter hats and cutout 
paper lanterns. A little nest, filled with 
colored gumdrop eggs, is placed at the 
base of the tree. 

Halloween. The tree is anchored to a 
corner of the base, which is covered 
with straw. Small black paper cats dec- 
orate the tree, and several “tomb- 
stones,” cut from plastic foam, are scat- 
tered underneath. A black paper spook 
peers out from behind each tombstone. 
Thanksgiving. The small tree, left bare, 
is attached to a corner of the base. Un- 
der the tree is a tiny table set with plates 
and silverware. A pipe-cleaner figure 
of a Pilgrim woman holds a turkey. 
Christmas. A conventional evergreen 
Christmas tree is trimmed with tiny 
candy canes, miniature balls, glitter, and 
other baubles. Under it may be a créche, 
Santa and reindeer, toys, or so on. 
Valentine’s Day. The tree is painted 
white and hung with tiny red hearts. The 
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base is covered with a gold or silver 
paper doily cut to fit. Two pipe-cleaner 
figures or dolls, one a boy and the other 
a girl, exchange hearts. 


Other Program Activities 


Snow Play. The base of plastic foam, 
or wood covered with plastic foam, has 
a tree in one corner decorated with 
bits of cottor! to simulate snow. Small 
twigs of evergreen dot the base, inter- 
spersed with some pipe-cleaner figures 
on skis while smaller ones tumble in 
the “snow.” 

Music. The base is covered with metal- 
lic paper. The tree, in the center, is 
painted gold and covered with angel 
hair. Under the tree is a miniature 
grand piano with a pipe-cleaner pianist. 
Swimming. The base is covered with 
green matting or paper simulating 
grass. The tree, in one corner, is dec- 
orated with small flowers. Diagonally 
across from the tree is a small pan, 
painted blue inside and filled with 
water, to represent a pool. In the pool 
are several small dolls, celluloid or rub- 
ber, for swimmers and a tiny beachball. 
Football. The base is covered with 
green matting or paper for turf. The 
tree, in a corner, is decorated with tiny 
pennants in college colors. On the other 
side of the base is a goalpost in two 
colors. Two teams of pipe-cleaner foot- 
ball players are in playing positions, 
with a miniature football between them. 
Basketball. Similar to football, except 


for a miniature basketball goal, on a 
pole, with groups of pipe-cleaner bas- 
ketball players under it. 

Art. The tree is decorated with small 
flowers and underneath it is a miniature 
easel and pipe-cleaner artist in smock 
and beret. 

Folk Dancing. The tree is decorated 
with little lanterns and pipe-cleaner or 
doll figures in folk costumes dance be- 
neath it. 

Picnics. The tree is decorated with bits 
of colored yarn to simulate autumn foli- 
age. Underneath is a miniature picnic 
table and bench, a tiny make-believe 
fire or outdoor fireplace. Pipe-cleaner 
figures are at the table and the fire. 
Lantern Parade. The tree is decorated 
with small lanterns. A pan of water 
with a white edge around it simulates 
a lake. Small pipe-cleaner figures hold- 
ing tiny paper lanterns are marching 
around it. 

Nature. The tree covered with tiny blos- 
soms is placed in the center. A small 
bird or butterfly sits on a twig. The 
base is covered with green matting or 
paper to indicate grass. Miniature ani- 
mals—squirrels, rabbits, deer—are un- 
der the tree. 

Drama. The tree is painted silver and 
the base is covered with glossy white 
paper. On it is a little platform, made 
from a small box, covered with black 
paper. Several pipe-cleaner figures are 
“on stage.” 

Similar miniature dioramas can de- 
pict various playground activities, pup- 
pet shows, storytelling. boating and 
fishing, senior citizen activities, carol- 
ing, all your community’s own special 
events (pageants, fairs, festivals, and 
so on). Other exhibits can show mini- 
ature models of community center 
buildings, band shells and other recrea- 
tion structures. You can even have a 
miniature board meeting in action. @ 
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LACQUER BATIK 


MATERIALS 


Clear lacquer ~ Ayes ~ c/oth~ 
carbon paper ~ thumbfacks. 


Cloth stretched 


on trame. 


METHOD 


|. Stretch cloth on wooden frame. (use thumbtacks fo 
2.Draw design on paper and thentfansfer iT with c 
the cloth. 
AOutline drawing with solid line 
of clear lacquer on both sides 
of the cloth, 


Outlining drawing on 


both sides of the 
Cloth with clear 


lacguer. 


4.When lacquer is thoroughly dry paint design with dye colors. 


Painting the design 
with dye colors. 


RECREATION 
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5.Remove cloth from stretcher and hem edges to complete batik. 
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ADMINISTRATION SECTION—This section of Recre- 
TION appears monthly and is specifically addressed to rec- 
reation executives, although many other parts of the mag- 
azine should be of interest and of value to them. 


Oo” OF THE DIFFICULT tasks of the recreation profession 
is to shift the basis of fiscal thinking, both our own and 
that of the general public, from dollars to human values. 
If we are in business in order to bring about favorable 
changes in the lives of people, then our sights should be set 
on the ends to be achieved—the values derived from our 
services—rather than on the means to those ends as repre- 
sented by dollars in the budget. The budget itself is a nec- 
essary tool of good administration—but nothing more than 
a tool. 

Virtually everyone engages in some recreation with rea- 
sonable regularity. The only person who doesn’t is a hermit, 
who is continually doing only what he chooses to do. Most 
people can do only some of the things they want to do for 
their recreation; and therein lies both the obligation and 
the opportunity of the recreation leader. It is his job to 
make it possible for people to enjoy the activities they 
desire. If this premise is sound, the leader cannot measure 
his success in terms of numbers reached, but by the effects 
of his services on individual human lives. 

A woman I know has been confined for some years to a 
wheelchair by arthritis. Two years ago, in order to broaden 
her horizon a bit, her husband took her with him to a week- 
long recreation leadership institute. During that week, an 
artist on the staff aroused her interest in painting—with the 
result that her whole life has been affected by her newly 
discovered ability to capture some of the beauty around her. 
This illustrates the impact of recreation opportunity on an 
individual human life. Think of the human and social values 
to be gained from such guidance. They are clearly those of 
a qualitative nature. 

Can such values be measured by a standard based on the 
proportion of total government operating cost devoted to 
parks and recreation? Can it be said that an executive is 
doing five-sixths of a maximally effective job is he is spend- 


Dr. Hurcuins is assistant professor of education and co- 
ordinator of the recreation curriculum at the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Some Yardsticks- 
for Relating Participation to Costs* 


Do you, as a recreation or park 
executive, think in terms of 
dollars or of human values? 


H. C. Hutchins 


ing five dollars per capita for parks and recreation as com- 
pared with the desirable standard of six dollars per capita? 
Without doubt, the executive who is using up five per cent 
of his city’s total operating budget and is spending close to 
six dollars per capita for parks and recreation services is 
likely to be achieving some of the human values illustrated. 
At the same time, it is quite possible for him to be spending 
all of these funds on a small portion of the people in his 
community. These two yardsticks — proportion of total 
operating costs of government and per capita costs for parks 
and recreation—are the commonly accepted standards; yet 
they are manifestly insufficient for measuring the impact of 
the services on the lives of people. Let’s examine some 
other possibilities. 

As our civilization becomes urbanized and our urban cen- 
ters become more and more congested, people are losing 
contact with the soil. The good earth is the source of man’s 
food, clothing, shelter, and even his spiritual sustenance; 
yet it is possible today for a person to live his whole life 
without direct personal contact with the natural environ- 
ment. In the cities one can walk for blocks without even 


€; 


seeing the earth. In smaller towns, Mr. Citizen rides to his 
business, day after day, at speeds which effectually prevent 
any close examination or real understanding of those parts 
of the natural environment which he cannot help but see. 
Small wonder it is that he gains little appreciation of the 
importance of natural resources, such as soil and water and 
forests, except as these resources continue to make possible 


* Presented at the Great Lakes District Conference, 1955, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
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the production of things he needs. Small wonder it is that 
he protests feebly, if at all, when someone proposes taking 
a park, carefully preserved for the use of all, as a site for a 
school or a reservoir or an industry. 

Do you suppose this same Mr. Citizen would let his home 
be taken arbitrarily just because someone else happened to 
want it? He wouldn’t give it up without a fight. It has 
meaning for him; he understands its significance in terms of 
security for himself and his family. By the same token, 
should we not recognize it as part of our professional re- 
sponsibility to attach meaning to the soil and the resources 
it provides for man? Do we not, as a profession, have an 
obligation to preserve the heritage which furnishes a major 
part of the human satisfactions we choose to call recreation? 
I think we do! 

Let’s look for a moment then at the means of translating 
these natural resource values into human values. Perhaps 
it offers us a standard of value not expressed in dollars. 
To what extent does your program afford opportunity for 
camping experience? Are you encouraging and working 
with school authorities to afford school camping for chil- 
dren? How about family camping, or camping for older 
adults, all proven feasible in the last decade? Do you pro- 
vide garden plots where people can regain some sense of 
dependence on the soil? How often do you use nature 
materials such as rocks, lichens, vines, bark, or the colors 
and designs in nature as the basis for handcrafts? Here. 
it seems to me, is a significant yardstick for measuring ef- 
fectiveness of a recreation program: Does it include experi- 
ences which foster understanding of man’s dependence on 
the soil? 

Another such yardstick might be the degree to which the 
individual is encouraged and aided to develop his own rec- 
reation. Just think for a moment of all the people who have 
not been attracted by our organized recreation activities or 
are not able to engage in group activities. Are not these 
people a part of our constituency and thereby a part of our 
professional responsibility? Here are the retired person, 
the shut-in, the handicapped youngster, the busy executive 
or housewife who need recreation outlets to give them the 
particular kind of satisfactions they happen to want. Be- 
yond this, there is the generation growing up today which 
might be characterized as recreationally helpless or, at least. 
in danger of becoming so. Their chores are done largely by 
machines; many of the pastimes provided for them are 
in the form of television, movies, and spectator events. 

The important question is: How much is the recreation 
profession doing to help people develop their own personal 
forms of recreation? Are you giving families any direct 
assistance in planning the vacations for which they now 
have time and money? Do you offer program planning aid 
to organizations which wish to put on their own play ses- 
sions? Do you encourage clubs and leagues you have helped 
establish to become independent, so they may have the ex- 
perience of doing for themselves and so your professional 
leadership may be free to work with others? Are meeting 
places provided for hobby groups? Do you make available 
a workshop where the antique hound can refinish a spool bed 
or where the budding archer can make his own bow and 
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arrows? Do you regularly reach into the homes of the com- 
munity by means of radio, television, newspapers and other 
publicity media with interest-arousing ideas and instructions 
to encourage people to develop their own personal recrea- 
tion? Here, then, is still another yardstick of effectiveness 
for recreation services based on human values rather than 
costs. 

The extent to which family solidarity is fostered by the 
services of the recreation department might be a further 
yardstick of effectiveness. The family is the basic biological. 
social and economic unit of our society; yet the forces which 
are tending to smash this social atom seem to become in- 
creasingly stronger. Daily work, school attendance, social 
or club engagements, movies draw family members away 


from home. Radio and television invade the home and dis- 
tract attention from family concerns. If we, as members 
of a profession, hold the values of family life to be impor- 
tant, then we certainly should do something about it. In- 
deed, there are few professions in a position to make such an 
impact on family life as that of recreation. 

What help in the way of family-group recreation is offered 
by your department: for devices and simple facilities te 
make a backyard a recreation place, for stay-at-home eve- 
nings, for family parties, games, projects, fun? Does your 
office or your public library have a supply of up-to-date 
references or books on these subjects? Are your neighbor- 
hood recreation centers designed and equipped for family 
recreation? Is your staff at these centers competent and 
interested enough to encourage family-group participation? 
What do you offer as inducement to family groups (such as 
family rates, for example) to encourage their attendance at 
spectator events? Do you offer enough variety of recreation 
opportunities at your centers so there is something for every 
member of the family at appropriate times, and thus foster 
a common interest in recreation within the family circle? 

Here, then, are three possible yardsticks for appraising 
the effectiveness of recreation services in terms of human 
values rather than dollars. We might express them this 
way: 

e Does your budget reflect opportunities which bring people 
in contact with the soil? 

e Does your budget reflect services which encourage self- 
reliance in recreation matters? 

e Does your budget reflect effort to foster family solidarity 
through recreation experiences? 

Manifestly these yardsticks are not of such nature that 
they can be used to show degrees of effectiveness, at least 
in this form. Nor are they the only important qualitative 
factors in budget making that reflect human values. Never- 
theless, they do suggest that members served and dollars 
spent are by no means the most important means of evalu- 
ating recreation services. @ 
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Recreation, park, and planning au- 
thorities have been looking forward 
eagerly to this publication. It is based 
on a study of California conditions 
conducted by a staff directed by Dr. 
Josephine D. Randall, formerly super- 
intendent of recreation in San Fran- 
cisco, under a representative commit- 
tee, with the advice of consultants and 
an advisory council of California state 
and local authorities. The study was 
financed by the Rosenberg Foundation 
of San Francisco. The report is gener- 
ously illustrated with photographs, 
sketches and diagrams. 

The guide presents planning princi- 
ples and the basis for determining space 
standards for recreation parks in urban 
population centers in the State of Cali- 
fornia. The wide variations in condi- 
tions found in different California mu- 
nicipalities and their effect upon recre- 
ation space and facility needs are em- 
phasized. The State of California is di- 
vided into six regions with different 
characteristics, and specific recommen- 
dations are made for municipalities in 
each. Consideration is also given to the 
changing requirements of communities, 
based upon estimates of their future 
population. 

A detailed and interesting forecast is 
made of the major factors which will 
influence planning for recreation in 
California during the next twenty years. 
Fourteen basic and widely applicable 
principles for recreation planning are 
proposed. 

Definitions clarifying the terminology 
used in the report are given for several 
types of areas. However, the guide 
deals primarily with the neighbor- 
hood recreation certer and the commu- 
nity recreation park, which generally 
are comparable to what are commonly 
called the neighborhood playground 
and the community playfield, respec- 
tively. Since these two terms have been 
nationally recognized and widely ac- 
cepted as referring to standard types of 
recreation areas for many years, it 


* Published by the California Committee on 
Planning for Recreation, Park Areas and Fa- 
cilities. State of California Recreation Com- 
mission, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14. 
Pp. 78. $2.00. 
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Planning 


for 


Recreation 
Parks 


in California 


A Guide * 


Reviewed by George Butler 


would have been appropriate and useful 
to have given them some recognition in 
the report. One might also raise a ques- 
tion as to the desirability, in the guide, 
of applying the term “recreation park” 
to certain types of parks in view of the 
fact that the essential function of all 
parks is to provide recreation. 

The outstanding feature of the guide 
is the list of the essential functional 
units to be provided in areas designed 
to serve neighborhood, community and 
city-wide recreation needs, their space 
requirements, and the recommended 
acreage for each type of area. The pro- 
posed space standards are far in excess 
of previous recommendations by na- 
tional and local agencies, including the 
The 
report establishes goals which chal- 
lenge recreation and planning agencies 
to lift their sights. 

The desirability of cooperative plan- 
ning by municipal and school authori- 


National Recreation Association. 


ties is emphasized throughout the guide. 
Separate space standards proposed for 
neighborhood and community areas 
when they adjoin schools or are sepa- 
rate sites vary widely, but the basis for 
these variations is not indicated. Had 
the report included the school site stand- 
ards recommended by the California 
State Department of Education and de- 
scribed the features provided by school 
sites, the standards for the areas adjoin- 
ing schools would have much greater 
significance. 

Most standards for recreation space 
—or for school sites—are related to the 


population to be served because the 


areas are provided for people, and pre- 
sumably more space is needed as the 
number of persons to be served in- 
creases. The California report, how- 
ever, makes no differentiation in the 
recreation space requirements of neigh- 
borhoods or communities of widely dif- 
ferent populations and proposes no defi- 
nite relationship between needed park 
acreage and a city’s population. 

Only two pages are devoted to a con- 
sideration of city-wide recreation areas 
and facilities. They contain recommen- 
dations for a service population of 100,- 
000 only, but offer no suggestion as to 
how these space standards should be 
modified when applied to cities of dif- 
ferent size. Among the city-wide fea- 
tures listed is an eighteen-hole golf 
course, which is the only type of area 
for which a ratio to population is pro- 
posed. It is doubtful, however, that 
many sections of the country will ac- 
cept the recommendation that a city of 
100,000 should provide a square mile 
developed exclusively for public golf. 

Like any report which deviates from 
tradition and in which general princi- 
ples are implemented by detailed spe- 
cific proposals, the guide is certain to be 
challenged at various points. 

In spite of its shortcomings, the guide 
merits careful study by all who are con- 
cerned with city planning and the de- 
velopment of recreation and park areas. 
Its analysis of conditions that have 
made leisure a factor of primary im- 
portance makes clear the need for addi- 
tional recreation areas and facilities in 
the years ahead. Every community, in 
preparing plans for the extension or im- 
provement of its recreation properties, 
can utilize to advantage the planning 
principles stated and interpreted here. 
The detailed listing of individual areas 
and facilities to be provided in the 
neighborhood, community and city- 
wide centers affords a useful checklist 
for localities planning such centers; and 
the diagrammatical layouts suggest a 
useful method of planning a recreation 
area in order to assure the effective use 
of space and satisfactory relationships 
between the various units. 

Sincere appreciation is due the in- 
dividuals and organizations that made 
possible preparation of the California 
planning guide. @ 
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Latest Agency Information 


Striking facts from 1956 Recreation and Park Year- 
book*—an important feature of the National Rec- 
reation Association’s Fiftieth Anniversary Year. 


Federal Agencies 


Federal properties set aside for rec- 
reation or available for limited recrea- 
tion use far exceed in area those held 
by other non-federal government agen- 
cies. For example, the National Park 
Service administers 23,899,000 acres; 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, 17,472,- 
000 acres; the Forest Service 180,000.- 
000 acres; the Corps of Engineers, 
5,600,000 acres; and the Bureau of 
Land Management, 470,000,000 acres. 

Camping, picnicking, skiing, swim- 
ming, hiking, riding, mountain climb- 
ing, hunting, and fishing are popular 
forest activities; the same activities, ex- 
cept for fishing, are carried on in the 
national parks, as well as various inter- 
pretive programs. On the refuges, fish- 
ing, hunting, picnicking, swimming, 
boating, photography, and wildlife ob- 
servation attract the largest number of 
visitors; public lands are used primar- 
ily for hunting, fishing, camping. Res- 
ervoir areas of the Corps of Engineers, 
Reclamation Bureau and Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority afford opportunity for 
picnicking, camping, swimming, boat- 
ing and nature activities. 

Visitors to the federal areas in 1955 
included more than 50,000,000 at the 
areas under the National Park Service, 
nearly 7,250,000 at the wildlife refuges 
and fish hatcheries, more than 9,500,- 
000 at the reclamation reservoir areas, 
nearly 46,000,000 at the forests, 62.,- 
000,000 at the Corps of Engineers pro- 
jects, and more than 36,000,000 at the 
Tennessee Valley Authority reservoirs, 
dams, and steam plants. 


State Agencies 


Properties owned by the states and 
used for recreation are of many types: 
parks, roadsides and waysides, historic 
sites, monuments and memorials, res- 


* Just published. Available from the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. $2.00. 
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ervations, fish and game preserves, for- 
ests, reservoirs, and recreation areas 
such as beaches and camps. Roadsides 
and waysides, numbering over 4,000, 
are most numerous, but parks are most 
widely distributed among the states. 
Nearly 500,000 acres were acquired for 
fish and game preserves, refuges and 
sanctuaries in the five-year period end- 
ing in 1955. 

Attendance or visits during 1955 at 
less than one-half of the areas reporting 
exceeded 232,000,000, of which three 
fourths were at the state parks. The 
activities most frequently reported are 
picnicking, fishing, camping, swim- 
ming, boating, and hiking. 

Many state agencies control or oper- 
ate no properties but provide a variety 
of recreation services; for example, in 
twenty-six states the agricultural exten- 
sion services conduct short courses for 
training recreation leaders. In nineteen 
states the education department and in 
thirty-two states the state college or uni- 
versity provide recreation consultation 
service to localities. In forty states the 
health department regulates public 
swimming pools and bathing beaches. 
Library agencies in thirty-four states 
operate traveling libraries. Planning 
departments conduct local surveys of 
areas and facilities in seven states. 


City and County Agencies 


Of the 2,939 local, county and dis- 
trict agencies providing parks or com- 
munity recreation service in 1955, 923 
are separate recreation authorities; 920 
administer recreation in conjunction 
with parks, whereas school authorities 
number 343. Of the 913 authorities em- 
ploying one or more persons for recrea- 
tion leadership on a full-time, year+ 
round basis, 531 or 58 per cent are 
separate recreation departments, 282 
are park departments and 45 are school 
authorities. 

Parks and other dedicated recreation 


areas, not including school sites, re- 
ported by 1,907 cities and counties num- 
ber 20,417 and comprise a total of 
748,701 acres. Of this amount 78,820 
acres or a little more than one-tenth of 
the total were acquired during the five- 
year period ending in 1955. Nearly 
50,000 acres in school sites were also 
reported usable for recreation and more 
than 23,000 were actually used for com- 
munity recreation in 1955. 

Diversified programs under leader- 
ship were conducted at 18,224 outdoor 
playgrounds in 1,956 cities; nearly two- 
thirds had leadership during the sum- 
mer only; more than 5,000 through the 
year. A total of over 13,000,000 indi- 
viduals were registered at the play- 
708 cities; total 1955 
1,478 cities exceeded 


grounds in 
attendance in 
420,000,000. 
Paid workers in all recreation and 
park positions total 142,928; of this 
number 76,878 were employed for rec- 
reation leadership. Workers in main- 
tenance, operation and other non-lead- 
ership positions, employed on a full- 
time, year-round basis, outnumber the 
recreation leaders serving on this basis 
by more than four to one. Of 45,396 
such workers, only 8,387 give full time 
the year-round to recreation leadership. 
Six out of seven park administrative 
and professional workers other than 
recreation leaders were employed on a 
full-time, year-round basis in 1955. 
Total 1955 expenditures for recrea- 
tion and parks in 2,381 cities and coun- 
ties exceeded $380,000,000. Of this 
amount nearly $93,000,000 was spent 
for land, buildings and improvements; 
$62,000,000 for recreation leadership 
salaries and wages. Bond issues for rec- 
reation and parks voted during 1951- 
55 inclusive totaled $158,755,384. 
Other Yearbook figures relate to ac- 
tivities, buildings and indoor centers, 
indoor and outdoor recreation facili- 
ties, volunteers, sources of funds, park 
department organization in large cities, 
lighted facilities, and attendance, among 
others. For each local agency reporting, 
columns are provided for recording 
forty items; the Yearbook therefore af- 
fords a basis for comparing the situa- 
tion in the various cities as well as pre- 
senting a picture of park and recreation 
developments throughout the nation. @ 
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Students Conduct Workshop 


Springfield College students con- 
ducted a two-day workshop on leader- 
ship and problem-solving in November, 
Min A. Baillie reports in the college’s 
publication, the RYL News. 

The workshop was organized and led 
by students in a recreation and youth 
leadership course in group relations as 
a field work assignment. It was carried 
through without faculty instruction. A 
large number of recreation majors at- 
tended. Also present were physical edu- 
cation and teacher education majors. 

The workshop concerned itself with 
club and organization problems in the 
areas of motivation, leadership, com- 
munication and responsibility. “One of 
the most significant values of the work- 
shop is the inter-club relations taking 
place,” says Miss Baillie. “It was possi- 
ble for the first time for officers of vari- 
ous student organizations to exchange 
views, realize similarities in their prob- 
lems and attempt to work toward a com- 
mon goal—improvement.” 


The workshop used a number of 


small-group discussion techniques, in- . 


cluding feed-back, role playing, and 
film lead-offs. 

A report including evaluations will 
be compiled and distributed to club of- 
ficers to complete the workshop’s activ- 
ity. 

MRA Scholarships 


The Michigan Recreation Associa- 
tion has awarded Henry Schubert 
Scholarships to three students major- 
ing in recreation at Michigan colleges. 
The students are: Barbara Bestervelt 
and Richard Reichel, both at Michigan 
State University, and James Beers at 
Eastern Michigan State College. All 
plan to enter the field of community 
recreation after graduation. 


Great Lakes Park Institute 


The eleventh annual Great Lakes 
Park Institute will be held at Pokagon 
State Park in Indiana February 25- 
March 1. The institute is conducted 
by the Indiana University Department 
of Recreation in cooperation with sev- 


Mr. JENSEN is special assistant to the 
executive director, NRA. 
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eral other organizations. One of the 
topics for 1957 will be “Leadership 
Techniques.” Another will be “Tech- 
niques for Getting the Best Contribu- 
tions from the Staff.” 

Recreation majors traditionally aid 
with the operation of the institute, pro- 
viding staff services to the professional 
workers attending. 


Graduate Stipends Raised 


Graduate recreation assistants will 
receive increased stipends at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, according to Profes- 
sor Charles Brightbill. Half-time as- 
sistants will receive $2,100 instead of 
the present $1,800. Quarter-time grad- 
uate aids will receive $850, an increase 
of $100. In addition, both are exempt 
from payment of tuition and other 
basic fees. 


College Education Pays Off 


Education Summary quotes Rudolph 
Neuberger, president of The Tuition 
Plan, as saying that a college education 
is “clearly the best investment parents 
can make.” Mr. Neuberger points out 
that the college education pays off finan- 
cially with an average in earnings of 
about $100,000 more than those of a 
high school graduate. 

In its October 1956 report the pub- 
lication revealed that 390,000 college 
students—one out of six undergradu- 
ates and one out of five graduate stu- 
dents received federal aid in 1954, This 
aid, according to National Science 
Foundation figures, averaged more 


than $1,000 per student. 


Dr. Welborn Appointed 
Dr. Gene Welborn has been appoint- 


ed associate professor of recreation and 
physical education at Ithaca College. 
He is responsible for instruction in 
professional courses including philoso- 
phy of recreation, organization and ad- 
ministration, methods and materials, 
and juvenile delinquency. He also is 
faculty advisor for the recreation ma- 
jors’ club and the corecreation pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Welborn, a University of Illinois 
graduate, did his master’s work at Indi- 
ana University and his doctoral work 
at New York University. 


New Personnel Publications 


Recreation majors will want to 
read carefully Personnel Stand- 
ards in Community Recreation 
Leadership, published recently by 
the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. 

This report, by the Committee 
on Placement of the NRA Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on 
the Recruitment, Training and 
Placement of Recreation Person- 
nel, is the latest in a series extend- 
ing back to 1931. It cites latest 
recommended standards for edu- 
cation and experience for recrea- 
tion leadership positions. It also 
suggests minimum starting sal- 
aries, and lists the duties and re- 
sponsibilities for a wide variety 
of positions in community recre- 
ation. 

A basic guide to the career field, 
Personnel Standards in Com- 
munity Recreation Leadership 
belongs in the personal library of 
every student who plans to work 
in recreation. It is a guide to the 
skill and knowledge needed for 
all types of jobs, and should be 
helpful especially to those faced 
with the problem of choosing 
worthwhile electives or minors. 

Also new is a career mono- 
graph, prepared for the Bellman 
Publishing Company by W. C. 
Sutherland, director of the NRA 
Recreation Personnel Service. Ti- 
tled Recreation Leadership, it is a 
comprehensive summary of the 
field and its importance, profes- 
sional education, positions and 
career opportunities, organiza- 
tions employing recreation lead- 
ership, and related material. 

Mr. Sutherland, a graduate of 
Drake University and of the Na- 
tional Recreation School, writes 
from the viewpoint of an experi- 
enced national consultant who 
has, in twenty-thousand inter- 
views and innumerable other con- 
tacts, learned the needs and de- 
sires of employers, candidates, 
students, and colleges. His bal. 
anced presentation has special 
value for the recreation major 
and his advisors for this reason. 

Both publications are available 
from the Recreation Book Center, 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 
ll. Personnel Standards (RBC 
#415A) is $2.00 per copy. Rec- 
reation Leadership (Monograph 
RBC #422A) is $1.00 per copy. 
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NEWS 


lf you are interested in any of 
these products, write directly to 
the manufacturer at the address 
given. PLEASE mention that you 
read about it on RECREATION 
magazine’s Market News page. 


@ The Pak-A-Way Golf Driving Range—a complete pack- 
age golf driving range for use indoors—can be set up for 
use or folded against a wall by one person in less than two 
minutes. Easy to install, it may be attached to concrete, 
brick, block or frame wall of any size gymnasium or other 
room. Designed for both right- and left-handed players, it 
includes net, backstop and driving platforms with built-in 
rubber tees and brush mat. Two persons can use the range 
at a time. The ball cannot be driven out of the driving 
range, cannot rebound or ricochet back against the player. 
When not in use, the assembly may be rolled up and fas- 
tened to top bar, lifting the entire unit completely out of 
reach, leaving the floor area free for other purposes. Berlin 
Chapman Company, Berlin, Wisconsin. 


@ The “Wonder Roof” is the first in a new line of low- 
cost long-span roof decks, custom engineered by Wonder 
Building Corporation of America, for school gymnasiums, 
convention halls, arenas, and similar buildings. “Wonder 
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Roof” was chosen for the Phoenix, Arizona, Coliseum be- 
cause of its low cost, speed of erection, and the unobstructed 
view it will allow of the area proper. Complete roof deck 
(shown here) is a clear span, 120 feet wide and 260 feet 
long, covering the building’s center section. Erected in 
seven and a half days, it consists of curved eighteen-gauge 
galvanized corrugated steel sheets, two feet wide and from 
six to ten feet long, fastened by nuts and bolts to form self- 
supporting arches in patented trussless design. Wonder 
Building Corporation of America, 30 North LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


@ Travel-Desk permits 

writing in comfort 

right in the car. A 

handy pad, held secure 

by the heavy spring 

clip at the top of the 

desk (it also holds 

maps, papers or rec- 

ords) right alongside 

the driver, provides a 

convenient way to make notes. Easily installed in a matter 
of minutes without drilling, it swings under the dash, out 
of the way when not in use. Travel-Desk is always level 
(four leveling screws do the job), whatever the dashboard 
angle, and is always rigid. General Industrial Company, 
5742 North Elston Avenue, Chicago 30. 


@ The New Clearview Name- @ 
plate Press is a compact, care- 
fully designed marking machine 
for stamping individual letters 
and numbers on all types of 
identification plates and tags. 
This new machine can also be 
used for scores of other identi- 
fication purposes, marking keys, 
toolroom tags, bathhouse tags, 
nameplate badges for personnel, 
storage-bin tags, inventory tags 
and many other items. A com- 
plete catalog is available from 
Clearview Company, 172 Stanton Street, New York 2. 


National Sports and Vacation Show 


The biggest variety of sports and recreation exhibits ever 
staged under one roof in New York City will be shown at 
the 1957 National Sports and Vacation Show in the New 
York Coliseum, February 15-24. In addition’ to hundreds 
of fishing tackle, camping, wildlife, archery, hunting, boat- 
ing, travel and vacation exhibits, there will be new and 
expanded how-to clinics. 
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Final plans for the study of recrea- 
tion in hospitals—being made bv the 
National Recreation Association in con- 
junction with the Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Hospital Recreation — 
were discussed at a meeting in Phila- 
delphia in October. 

Present were: Dr. Martin Meyer, Di- 
vision of Mental Health, Indianapolis; 
Dr. John Silson, medical research ex- 
pert, New York City; Madolin E. Can- 
non and Lillian Summers, American 
National Red Cross, Washington, D.C.; 
William Lawler, National Association 
of Recreation Therapists; R. C. Boyd, 
American Association of Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation; Dr. 
Gerald Fitzgerald, University of Min- 
nesota: Dr. Edith Ball, New York Uni- 
Russell Dean, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Alfred Jensen and Bea- 
trice H. Hill, National Recreation As- 
sociation, New York City; Dr. Harold 
Meyer, University of North Carolina; 
Percy Clapp, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. John Hineman, 
American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Maximilian Menkes, Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

At the mocting it was brought out 


Mrs. Hitt is the NRA consultant on 


versity ; 


hospital recreation. 


Hospital Capeules 


Beatrice H. Hill 


that the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, American Hospital Association, 
and the American Medical Association 
Council on Professional Practices are 
interested in the study and will co- 
operate. 

It was decided to conduct the study 
somewhat differently than previously 
planned: 

1. A very brief questionnaire to go 
to every administrator of every hos- 
pital in this country to establish ex- 
actly where hospital recreation exists. 

2. Upon return of these, to pick two 
hundred of what appear to be the most 
extensive programs and to send out a 
detailed questionnaire to the adminis- 
trators at these hospitals. This ques- 
tionnaire to be designed to evaluate the 
place of recreation in a hospital setting. 
A summary of this part of the study is 
to be sent to the American Medical As- 
sociation and American Hospital As- 
sociation for their advice on criteria. 

3. To send a detailed questionnaire 
to every recreation professional work- 
ing in hospitals to determine education 
and experience backgrounds, job re- 
sponsibilities and any other facts which 
will help decide who is responsible for 
hospital recreation today and what is 
being done. 

4. To send a questionnaire to col- 
leges giving graduate and undergradu- 
ate curricula in hospital recreation con- 
cerning curricula subject matter. @ 


PERSONNEL NOTES 


e The National Recreation Association 
was one of the cooperating agencies 
participating in the National Confer- 
ence on Professional Preparation of 
Recreation Personnel, held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in November. Other organi- 
zations included the American Camp- 
ing Association, American Recrea- 
tion Society, College Recreation Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Social 
Workers, National Industrial Associ.:- 


tion, Society of State Directors 1 


Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, and The Athletic Institute. The 
conference was sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation and dealt 
with recreation curriculum at the un- 
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dergraduate and graduate level. Ap- 
proximately eighty-five delegates, in- 
cluding W. C. Sutherland of NRA, 
attended representing schools and co- 
operating agencies. 

e Another appointment has been made 
to the NRA National Internship Pro- 
gram. Charles Hoefer, Jr., started De- 
cember 3 in Oakland, California, where 
he will intern under the close supervi- 
sion of Jay Ver Lee, superintendent of 
the local department. Mr. Hoefer re- 
ceived an AA degree from Kemper Mil- 
itary School, Boonville, Mississippi, 
and his bachelor’s degree in recreation 
at the University of Illinois. While 
still in training he received experience 
in the recreation departments at Ur- 
bana and Decatur, Illinois. @ 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


BANQUET 
| 


If you are on the 
Board of your 
netsh. Lodge, 
Club, School, etc. 
you will be inter- 
ested in this mod- 
ern Folding Ban- 
quet Table. 


AND 
MONROE TRUCKS 
Completely fin- 
ished tops. re 
sistant to most 


serving hazards. 
Used with or with- 
out table cloths. 


Write for Table and 
Truck Catalog and special 
price discounts to institutions 


and organizations. 


Monroe Co., 181 Church St., Colfax, la 


Italian Mosaic Tile Set . . $4.95 
Create your own decorations with this marvelous, new 
easy-do ceramic tile kit. Contains ready cut frame 
(for hot-plate or wall plaque) Handsome Italian ce- 
ramic tiles, special mosaic tile cement, groat, & 
simple-to-follow instructions. 


DEXTRA Crafts & Toys, Inc., Dept R4 
1246 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


Wear Your Golden Age Club Pin With 
Pride Wherever You May Go 
Designed by representatives 
of over 100 Golden Age clubs 

and used nationally. 

Gold colored metal with 
evergreen tree in jewelers’ 
enamel. Symbolic of long life, 
strength and perseverance. 


EXACT SIZE 
The words LOVE, PLAY, LEARN, SERVE 
(greatest values of club membership) en- 
ameled in black. The border is a laurel 
wreath for honor. Safety catch. 
Available Only to Authentic Clubs. 
50c¢ each, minimum order 10 pins. 


22 N. 6th Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


James Spencer & Co. 


NATIONAL 


=] 


Write for our new Base Catalog. 4 


Sport Company ‘Sa 


370 N. MARQUETTE STREET 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


CANDLE Book, Tue, Carli Laklan. M. 
Barrows and Company, 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 190. 
$3.50. 

Reapincs For Fun anp Rec- 
REATION, Helen A. Brown and Harry 
J. Heltman, Editors. The Westmin- 
ster Press, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7. Pp. 63. Paper $1.00 
(five or more copies $.90). 

CONCRETE AND Masonry, Emanuele 
Stieri. Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3. Pp. 277. Paper 
$1.75. 

Famous Dancers, Jane Muir. Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. Pp. 159. $3.00. 

50 Musica Mixers (Revised Edition). 
Square Your Sets, 3302 Fifteenth 
Street A, Moline, Illinois. Pp. 40. 
Paper $1.00. 

Four Decapes or AcTION FoR CHIL- 
DREN-—-A Short History of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Dorothy E. Bradbury. 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 90. $.35. 


History oF Firearms, A, W. Y. Car- 
man. St. Martin’s Press, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. Pp. 207. 
$3.00. 

Hockey: Orriciat Guine & RuLE Book 
1956. Amateur Hockey Association 
of the U.S., 2309 Broadwalk, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey. Pp. 120. $.50. 

Home Heattu Emercencies. Equita- 
ble Bureau of Public Health, 393 
Seventh Avenue, New York 1. Pp. 
256. Free. 


How To Be BetrerR Member, Horace 
Coon. New American Library of 
World Literature, 501 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22. Pp. 128. $.35. 

How To Improve Your Track & 
Firetp. The Athletic Institute, 209 
South State Street, Chicago 4. Pp. 
64. $.50. 


How To PLAN AND Conpuct Work- 
SHOPS AND CONFERENCES, Richard 
Beckhard. Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 60. 
$1.00. 

How To Use Aupio-VisuAL MATERIALS, 
John W. Bachman. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 
Pp. 60. $1.00. 

KNOW THE GAME SERIES: Bap- 
MINTON, pp. 39; NETBALL, pp. 40; 
Rucsy Union Foorsat, pp. 48; 
Soquasn Rackets, pp. 32. Sport Shelf, 
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10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33. 
Paper $.75 each. 

Look Forwarp To Your RETIREMENT. 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 1615 
H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Unpaged. Single copies free (in 
quantities, $.05). 

PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR PERSON- 
NEL Work (Pamphlet #13). Society 
for Personnel Administration, 5506 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 15, D.C. Pp. 32. $.50. 

PROGRAM PLANNING FOR Bus TRIPs, 
Bernard Warach and Rowena Shoe- 
maker. Play Schools Association, 41 
West 57th Street, New York 19. Pp. 
32. $.60. 

READING. Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fif- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. Pp. 32. Paper $.75. 

Ripinc Hicu — The Story of The Bi- 
cycle, Arthur Judson Palmer. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 300 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10. Pp. 191. $5.95. 


Success at Soccer, Frank Butler, 
Editor. Sport Shelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace, New York 33. Pp. 127. 
$3.00. 

One, THe—A Basketball Story, 
Gene Olson. Dodd, Mead & Company, 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
Pp. 211. $2.75. 

Trips FOR CHILDREN (Guide to places 
of interest in New York City). Play 
Schools Association, 41 West 57th 
Street, New York 19. Pp. 11. $.25. 

TRUE-TO-LIFE SERIES: Av 
GATOR, pp. 48; Bitty Bass, pp. 47: 
Bossy BLUEGILL, pp. 47; CHARLEY 
CoTTonTAIL, pp. 50; Freppy Fox 
SQUIRREL, pp. 49; Mac MALLARD, pp. 
50; Tommy Trout, pp. 48; Bos 
Waite, pp. 50; Witure Wairetat, 
pp. 49; Woopy Woopcock, pp. 50. 
All by R. W. Eschmeyer. Fisherman 
Press, Oxford, Ohio. Paper $.50 
each; cloth $1.00 each. 

Your Bureau. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 48. $.20. 


Periodicals 


AMERICAN HeritaGe. American Heri- 
tage Publishing Company, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. Published 
bi-monthly. $2.95 per copy; $12.00 
annually (hard cover). 

Community Epucation. Bureau of 
Community Education, New York 
City Board of Education, 110 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
Published three times per year. Free. 


Magazine Articles 


ApuLt LEADERSHIP, December 1956 
The Use and Abuse of Parliamentary 
Procedure, Joseph F. O’Brien. 
What Do You Really Do When You 
Lead? Morton Alpren. 


Tue CrippLep CuiLp, October 1956 
Don’t Shut Out the Shut-ins, Eliza- 
beth George Speare. 
My Pet Theory is Pet Therapy, Mar- 


guerite Henry. 


INDUSTRIAL SPORTS AND RECREATION, 
October 1956 
Retiring Without Rusting. 


JourRNAL oF HEALTH, PuysicaL Epuca- 
TION, RECREATION, November 1956 
Education for Leisure, Norman P. 


Miller. 
Orienteering, Bjorn Kjellstrom. 


NATIONAL PARENT TEACHER, Septem- 
ber 1956 
What Is the Press Doing to Teen- 
Agers? Karin Walsh. 


Scuotastic Coacu, November 1956 
A Fall Training Program for High 
School Basketball, Garland F. Pin- 
holster. 
A Good Sportsmanship Plan, Ralph 
L. Bontrager. 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


All-Metal Tennis Table Company 

American Camping Association 

American Playground Device Company 
Champion Recreation Equipment Company 
Chicago Roller Skate Company 

The Copper Shop 

Dennison 

Dextra Crafts & Toys Company 

The Fred. Gretsch Manufacturing Company 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
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National Sports Company 

Nissen Trampoline Company 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Horizons For Older People * 


George Gleason. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11. Pp. 137. $2.95. 


Among the many books on the older 
adult now being published, this one has 
a “switch.” Instead of writing about 
what should be done, Dr. Gleason writes 
primarily about what is being done. 
Much of his material was gathered by 
questionnaire, personal interviews, cor- 
respondence and in trips across the con- 
tinent. 

From factual information of this 
sort, the author has written a simple 
easy-to-read book that includes definite 
recommendations, suggestions and a 
sound philosophy on the tremendous 
possibilities of a program for older 
adults, not only for themselves but for 
the community and the nation. It should 
be especially useful to church leaders 
and leaders of civic or private agencies 
considering such programs. 


Methods and Materials in 
Recreation Leadership * 


Maryhelen Vannier. W. B. Saunders 
Company, West Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5. Pp. 288. $4.25. 

Basically, this is a source book, of 
activities and their leadership, organ- 
ized so that it can serve as a textbook 
for college students but be equally valu- 
able to recreation leaders in community 
centers, churches, or other agencies. It 
could also be very helpful for in-service 
training programs. 

The fact that it goes beyond the 
game or activity book in including 
theory, philosophy, and also introduces 
leadership techniques with the activ- 
ities, makes it more basically im- 
portant. It is a very good start. 
We hope Dr. Vannier will continue 
writing until she can give us a book 
that emphasizes and includes more in- 
dividual and specific techniques of 
leadership—amissing in so many other- 
wise fine activity books. The surface 
of this field of writing in our profes- 
sion has scarcely been scratched. This 
book makes a beginning, although we 
should have liked to have had more em- 


'* Available through the NRA Recreation 


Book Center, 8 West Eighth Street,’ New 
York 11. 
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Covering the Leisure-time Field 


phasis placed on motivation and analy- 
sis of values of specific activities. 


Several interesting and useful fea- 
tures include a skill checklist for rec- 
reation leaders, an evaluation of rec- 
reation leaders, an interest finder, sug- 
gested reading for each chapter, the 
names and addresses of periodicals in 
recreation, and a list of classified, se- 
lected films, record sources and num- 
bers whenever necessary. The sketches, 
by William Osburn, are clear and clever. 
Definitely a book to be added to your 
library. 


Omnibus of Fun * 


Helen and Larry Eisenberg. Associ- 
ation Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7. Pp. 625. $7.95. 


We have come to the conclusion that 
omnibus books can’t be reviewed or 
judged like other books. Most recrea- 
tion books are planned for a specific 
audience—for beginners in a craft, or 
for church leaders, or for coaches, or 
drama specialists, or parents, and so 
on. An omnibus has to cut across all 
such lines and try to offer something for 
everyone. Few people are more capable 
of doing this than the Eisenbergs, but 
even they can’t satisfy all of us all of 
the time! 


Join MARCH OF DIMES 


This book has a wealth of ideas and 
suggestions for all sorts of games, par- 
ties, mixers, contests, and so forth. In 
the wide area of social recreation, the 
Eisenbergs have had extensive experi- 
ence and plenty of practice. Other sec- 
tions, such as the chapters on planning 
service and money-raising projects, of- 
fer very little that is new, and lean too 
heavily upon church programs. The sec- 
tion on hobbies and crafts is very gen- 
eral, and the section on the handicapped 
seems just thrown in to make sure this 
group is not omitted. It is written, how- 
ever, by Valerie Hunt, whose book. 
Recreation for the Handicapped, is well 
worth careful study. 

Fortunately, these sections are a 
fairly minor part of this book, and are 
far outweighed by the very extensive 
sections on various forms of social rec- 
reation, including excellent material on 
folk songs and music, as well as a pleth- 
ora of games, mixers, contests, quizzes. 

This omnibus will be very useful to 
those many good folks who, from time 
to time, have to be in charge of a social 
program for their club, church or class. 
It is easy to read and to understand, 
and has so much breadth that its lack 
of depth is not too apparent. Its faults 
are mainly that it is an omnibus, and, 
like all such large collections, has to 
cover too much for too many too fast. 

Writing such a book must have been 
a monumental task—to write one as J 
good as this is an achievement, and it / 
will give pleasure and confidence 
many of its users.— VIRGINIA i all 
MAN, NRA Program Service. j 


Volleyball Official Guide 


U. S. Volleyball Association. Berne 
Witness Company, Box 109, Berne, In- 
diana. Paper $.75. 


Do you know the exceptions to off- 
cial volleyball rules when the game is 
played by coed teams? The height of 
the net for junior high school and 
younger players? Girls and women? 
The adaptations for beach play? The 
experimental recommendations for 
1957? They’re all in this edition of the 
Guide, so out with the old, in with the 
new! 


Dramatics and Ceremonies for 
Girl Scouts 


Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17. Pp. 206. 
Paper $1.50. 


This sound, intelligent paperback 
book contains a great deal of valuable 
material for recreation leaders in cen- 
ters, churches, on playgrounds, and 
elsewhere. All of Part I, dealing with 
dramatics, is well done. Much of Part 
II, particularly material on flag eti- 
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quette and flag ceremonies, and most of 
Part IV, dealing with community 
events, will apply to public recreation 
and camp programs. 

Some of the actual and 
skit material, while developed specifi- 
cally for Girl Scouts, can be adapted 
easily for use with other groups of girls. 
Activities are in good taste, of high 
quality, and deserve to be put into use 
by leaders of girls’ groups. 

The book contains an excellent, well- 
prepared and carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy. 


ceremony 


Fun-Time Puppets * 


Carrie Rasmussen and Caroline 
Storck. Childrens Press, Jackson Boule- 
vard and Racine Avenue, Chicago 7. 
Pp. 41. $1.25. 


Like Fun-Time Magic. this booklet 
was written for children, but is excel- 
lent for playground leaders without 
much experience with puppets. Direc- 
tions are clear and simple: illustrations 
are delightful. Use this with your jun- 
ior leaders, too. It will teach them pup- 
petry the fun way. 


Quantity Cookery 


Nola Treat and Lenore Richards. 
Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston 6. Pp. 628. $4.95. 

This looks excellent and certainly is 
fascinating to browse through. Actu- 
ally it is a revised edition of a standard 
time-tested work. More than one hun- 
dred successful recipes have been add- 
ed. The authors, both 
and members of the board of directors 
of the National Restaurant Association. 
have drawn on their long experience to 
further perfect this dependable guide. 
It includes a large section on menu 
planning, lists to use for this purpose, 
recipes, budgeting. Anyone responsible 
for quantity cookery and not familiar 
with this should hasten to the nearest 
bookstore and give it a thorough ex- 
amination in the light of his own needs. 


professionals 


The Lady of the Lighted 
Schoolhouses 
Lela B. Stephens. Miss Dora Sharp, 
2617 North 84th Street, Wauwatosa 
13, Wisconsin. Pp. 32. Paper $1.00, 
plus postage. 
This delightful pamphlet about Doro- 


oOo 


thy Enderis (1880-1952) is a memorial 


to her contributions to recreation, par- 
ticularly her many years as head of rec- 
reation in Milwaukee. Her last public 
address was given at the National Rec- 
reation Congress in New Orleans. She 
said of recreation, “During working 
hours a man makes a living; during his 
leisure hours he makes a life.” She 
summed up her own life with, “I have 
an awfully good time at my job.” 
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Free Diving 

Dimitri Rebikoff. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10. Pp. 224. $5.75. 

There have been so many books on 
skin and scuba diving recently that we 
would hesitate to review another were 
it not for the fact that this latest one 
(published November 1956) by a 
French diving expert and free-diving 
pioneer contains so much last-minute. 
practical information— with charts and 
sketches of all up-to-date equipment. 
and descriptions of all maneuvers in 
handling it. There are chapters on un- 


derwater adventures and their lessons, 
undersea exploration, underwater tour 
and hunting, photography (still and 
motion picture). 

Step-by-step instructions tell how to 
dive with maximum efficiency and 
safety, and tables tell the number of 
minutes which must be allowed for de- 
compression at various depths, before 
returning to the surface. The few color 
photographs are beautiful. The ap- 
pendices list diving clubs state by state. 
as well as foreign ones, and gives a di- 
rectory of diving equipment dealers. 
also state by state. 


GAMES by Jessie Bancroft 
RBC 2331 38.50 
INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY RECREA- 
TION by George Butler RBC 2203 $6.00 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC RECREA- 
TION by Ceorge Hjelte RBC 2535 85.50 
PLAYGROUNDS: THEIR ADMINISTRATION 
AND OPERATION by George Butler 


RBC 32549 $4.75 


YOUR RECREATION BOOKSHELF 


Here are some of those old friends that should be at your right hand 
daily .... Basic books that have proven their value over the years... . 
Do you have them in your personal library? 


Prices subject to publisher’s change. 
* Not subject to NRA membership discount. 


RECREATION BOOK CENTER—An NRA Service 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


LEISURE AND RECREATION by Martin H. and 
Esther S. Neumeyer RBC 2621 $4.50* 
THE THEORY OF PLAY by Elmer D. Mitchell 
and Bernard S. Mason RBC #027 $4.75* 
ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS by Bernard S. 
Mason and Elmer D. Mitchell 
RBC #316 $4.75* 
GAMES AND GAMES LEADERSHIP by Charles 
F. Smith RBC 2332 83.75 


Reereation Magazine 


* Heavy simulated leather 
* Gold stamped 


FOR quick and easy reference; to keep 
your magazines neatly, usably. The De- 
cember issue always carries the complete 
subject index for the year. Keeping the 
magazines together in a binder gives you 
a volume on all phases of recreation. 


BINDER 


¢ Opens flat for changes 
* Holds one year’s issues 


$3.00 


| RECREATION MAGAZINE PLEASE FILL IN } 

MAIL Number of Copies } 
New York 11, N. Y. DO 

THIS This is my order FOF... copies 1957....... 

of the ReEcREATION magazine binder. 

COUPON 


RECREATION 


RECREATION 


Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 


Local Recreation Agencies 


January, February and March, 1957 


HELEN M. DauNncEY Fayetteville, Arkansas Troy Hendricks, Head, Department of Health, Physical Education 
Social Recreation March 11-14 and Recreation, University of Arkansas. 


Rutu G. EHLERS * Morganton, North Carolina Jack Biggerstaff, Director of Recreation, State Hospital 
Social Recreation January 28-31 


ANNE LIVINGSTON *Concord, North Carolina Jesse Taylor, Director of Recreation 
Social Recreation February 4-7 


*Roanoke Rapids, George Hudgins, Director of Recreation 
North Carolina 
February 11-14 


Grace WALKER Rockford, Illinois Mrs. Freeman Anderson, Training Committee, Rock River Valley 
Creative Recreation January 7-10 Council of Girl Scouts and Hal Moyer, Executive Director, Ken- 
Rock Community Center 


San Antonio, Texas Mrs. Edith W. Dodds, Group Work and Recreation Section, Com- 
January 14-17 munity Welfare Council, 114 Auditorium Circle 


Bozeman, Montana Miss Geraldine G. Fenn, Associate State 4-H] Club Leader, Exten- 
January 21-25 sion Service, Montana State College 


Des Moines, Iowa Miss Dee Maier, Director of Continued Education, Polk County 
January 28-February | Board of Education 


FRANK A. STAPLES Cicero, Hlinois Alan B. Domer, Cicero Youth Commission, 5341 W. Cermak Road 
Arts and Crafts January 7-10 


* In cooperation with the North Carolina Recreation Commission, Raleigh 


Miss Helen M. Dauncey of our training staff will be in the Pacific Southwest Area in January and February at the following air- 
bases: Edwards Air Force Base, March Air Force Base, Castle Air Force Base, Travis Air Force Base, and Fairchild Air Force 
Base. For further information, communicate with Linus L. Burk, Air Force Regional Representative, 1345 Lincoln Avenue, San 
Rafael, California. 


Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 


For details as to location of the institute, contents of the course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor 
of the course as listed above. 


NRA 1957 DISTRICT CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


District Location Dates District Representatives 
Cauirornia State & Senator Hotel February 24-27 John J. Collier 
Paciric SOUTHWEST Sacramento, California 
Mippte ATLANTIC The Inn March 20-30 Richard S. Westgate 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania 
SOUTHEAST Floridan Hotel March 21-23 Ralph Van Fleet 
Tallahassee, Florida 
SOUTHERN Hotel Peabody March 25-27 William M. Hay 
Memphis, Tennessee 
SouTHWEST Texas Hotel March 27-30 Harold Van Arsdale 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Paciric NorTHWEST Georgia Hotel April 7-10 Willard H. Shumard 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
Great Lakes Hotel Sheraton-Gibson April 2-4 C, E. Brewer 
Cincinnati, Ohio Robert L. Horney 
MIpWEST Jefferson Hotel April 9-12 Harold W. Lathrop 
St. Louis, Missouri 


New ENGLAND Poland Spring House May 26-29 Waldo R. Hainsworth 
Poland Spring, Maine 


— 


It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series 
E Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan. Once you've signed up at your pay office, 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive pay good interest—3% a year, com- 
pounded half-yearly when held to maturity. 
And the longer you hold them, the better your 
return, Even after maturity, they go on earning 
10 years more. So hold on to your Bonds! Join 
Payroll Savings today—or buy Bonds where you 
bank. 


Safe as America— 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


Why the killer came 
to Powder Springs 


HE SKINNY little Texan who drifted into 

Butch Cassidy’s layout at Powder 
Springs one day in “97 had dead-level eyes, 
a droopy mustache, and two six-guns tied 
down for the fast draw. Called himself 
Carter. Said he was a killer on the run. 

That's why Cassidy and the outlaws in 
his notorious Wild Bunch told him all about 
the big future plans for their train robbers’ 
syndicate. They took him in. 

And he took them in. He was a range de- 
tective whose real name was a legend in the 
West—Charlie Siringo. And the information 
he got before he quietly slipped away 
stopped the Wild Bunch for a long, long 
time. 

Of course, Siringo knew all along that if 
Cassidy or the others had discovered the 
truth, they'd have killed him sure. But it 
just never worried him any. 

You couldn't scare Charlie Siringo. Cool- 
est-of cool customers and rawhide tough, he 
had the go-it-alone courage it takes to build 
a peaceable nation out of wild frontier. That 
brand of courage is part of America and 
her people—part of the country’s strength. 
And it’s a big reason why one of the finest 
investments you can lay hands on is Amer- 
ica’s Savings Bonds. Because those Bonds 
are backed by the independence and cour- 
age of 165 million Americans. So buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds. Buy them confidently—regu- 
larly—and hold on to them! 


Lhe U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated hy this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council end the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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